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MABEL OWEN 



CHAPTER I. 



PHANTISMAGORIA. 



" Quite so ! quite so ! quite so ! she will do 
exactly; that Goliath lady, that glides about 
like the ghost of an Aimkimess; quite so; she 
can take your place ; ah, yes, quite so ! Don't 
let that little girl come near her — that pale- 
faced little creature; looks like dough; touch 
her leave the mark of your fingers. Quite so ! 
quite so !" 
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2 MABEL OWEN. 

" But, Doctor, couldn't we manage to move 
her; can't we get her away before that dreadful 
to-morrow? It will kill her quite if she should 
wake to consciousness.'' 

** Quite so ! quite so ! my dear Madam ; but 
we daren't move her — that would kill her too ; 
she must be kept quiet — quite so; and that tall 
lady must take care of her, and you must go to 
bed; another night would kill you too — quite so. 
How long is that young gentleman going to 
stay? He mustn't be coming in here any more; 
she'll be waking up and knowing him ; that will 
be mischievous — quite so ! quite so !" 

'* Do you think she is conscious then, Doc- 
tor?" 

''Soon will be — quite so! mustn't see any 
body to agitate her. Talks about him, I sup- 
pose, hey, when she rambles?' 

" No, no, she has not seemed once to have 
had him in her thoughts; her lamblings have 
been far enough off from love, nothing half so 
pleasant, I fear." 

" Ah, quite so ! but love isn't always pleasant, 
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no! May be painful — quite so! Hey! my 
dear Madam?" 

"Yes; but, poor child, I think her love is 
swallowed up in something greater and more 
terrible ; she is excitable, and that trial was too 
much for her. She had known him from child- 
hood ; it was a dreadful shock to her — to us all, 
in fact. I feel selfish almost that even my own 
child should have drawn away my sympathies foj 
a day from him." 

" Ah, yes, very true — quite so ! But you see 
there must be an example. Horrible case I — 
dreadful! Must be held up as a warning. Our 
laws would be mockery else; those other two 
ought to have swung. Just as bad!— quite 
so!" 

" Well, I trust, poor girl, she will not be 
awake to consciousness to-morrow. And so you 
think I may leave her to- night with Mrs. De 
Beau voir?" 

** The tall ghost? — oh, yes! She won't dis- 
turb ; good nurse I can see — quite so ! Begged 
very hard; I promised she should. You must 

B 2 
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sleep, you must indeed. And that young man, 
poor fellow! he must go to bed to-night; he 
mustn't be prowling about and listening like a 
thief to catch a sound of her breath; better all 
wish her good night; she'll wake up quite her- 
self. She don't know how long she has been 
here, don't go telling her to-morrow, and we 
shall get through the day all right- -quite so! 
Ah ! here, young man ! Come in ! There, she's 
better now ; just say good night and be off to 
bed; if you don't I'll dose you with laudanum, 
and you shall sleep in a high-backed chair, and 
you'll fall off; disagreeable — quite so! She's 
asleep now, but she'll wake up soon — all right !" 
I heard another voice and step approaching. 

** Won't all this disturb her?" 

" Oh, no ! I wish it would. She has been 
asleep long enough." 

^^ But if her sleep is natural, she should not 
be disturbed. But, hush!" 

There was a gentle breath of summer wind 
passed over me, and the clicking of the cuckoo 
ceased. 
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" She is conscious !'* Edward half whispered. 

" Then for God's sake go away, young man. 
You'll kill her !" 

" One moment." 

Another soft breath, and softer whisper. 

"Mabel, forgive me, and live! Live to for- 
give me !" 

" Now go ! — go ! Mrs. Owen, send him away, 
he'll kill her — quite so ! — ah, quite so ! Look !" 
And there was silence — and — 

And then came dreams, music of the waters, 
the echoes of the Durdledore, the glittering of 
the sea bird's wing; the fleecy clouds, angels 
with harps, robed in light, and strains of 
melody and harmony ; the south wind's whisper 
and the wavelet's ripple murmured in my 
ears and lulled me once more to sleep, and a 
gentle, lovely angel ministrant, sweeping the 
earth with footsteps of air stood by my side 
chained to a living form, around whose brow the 
lightnings of human passion gleamed in fitful 
scintilations, and the sparks played and danced 
about me like crystalline lanceoltaed hailstones 
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of fire, piercing and quivering within my flesh, 
and the two were indivisible ; and another 
form of clay clung to the passion coroneted 
form of earth, but a sword, a two-edged sword 
was held above the hands that were joined, and 
it was my arm that held the sword, and a voice 
sounded in my ears, " Strike !" but the angel 
stayed my hand, and I looked and the snowy 
robe was stained with blood, drops welling from 
the heart of flesh that lay concealed beneath the 
heavenly robe of purity; and a great gulf was 
opened at our feet, and the flames rose up 
Fcorching, blistering, sulphurous, and our 
steps were all towards the brink of the gulf, 
the precipice of ruby crystal, and I fell— ^and 
shuddered — and awoke. Alice was bending over 
me — there was the form of clay, and the sword 
was yet in my hand — and I turned with the 
shudder of the fall still trembling in my veins — 
again I heard the voice. 

" Alice !" I tried to say. 

^^ Hush, dear girl, you must not begin to talk. 
Ton must still try to sleep." 
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" I have been asleep a long long time, I have 
been dreaming." 

" Yes, dreaming ; now sleep and dream again ; 
see, I am going to sleep with you." 

And she laid herself down by my side, her 
long hair unbound, floated in undulating waves 
upon the pillow. 

I took it in my band and stroked it as a child 
might stroke a soft velvet or glossy fur; it was 
beautiful to the touch, and childhood and weak- 
ness are eminently sensuous. 

"Alice, why are you here? Where are they 
all?* ^ 

" Hush, child, you must not talk." 

" Some one else was here just now — and Dr. 
Bond and mamma — " 

" Yes, Mabel, * some one else ' has been here 
many times ; is near always, you will get well 
and be so happy." 

"Happy! ah! why have I been ill? what 
made me ill? where is Grace and Mr. De Beau- 
voir?' 

" Gro to sleep now, Mabel, you must not talk." 
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*'But tell me where am I?" 

" Here, by my side, Mabel, close to me ; near 
to all that love you, and all that love you near 
to you." 

"Why are you here with me? Tou do not 
love me." 

"I do love you, Mabel; love you the more 
that you are weak and suffering." 

*' Am I weak, I thought I was very strong. 
I have borne much." 

" We will not talk of that now. Are you not 
happy now?" 

"Happy! happy! Why am I ill? When 
will it be to-morrow ? What will be done to- 
morrow?" 

" Try and sleep, Mab dear." 

" But to-morrow ? They talked about to- 
morrow — mamma and Dr. Bond. What is going 
on to-morrow?" 

" Nothing, nothing, Mabel. Tou must have 
been dreaming." 

"Dreaming? No! I heard every word that 
was spoke ; her voice — dear Mamsy's voice — fell 
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like drops upon a burning, parched ground. I 
bad been dreaming. I had been in torments, in 
flames! Ah, Alice, I had seen such visions, 
dreamed such awful dreams before. I thought I 
was in hell !" 

^' Hush ! my dear girl, I shall have to call 
Dr. Bond." 

" No ! no ! that click would drive me mad — 
but tell me about to-morrow. What is it ?*' 

The thread of memory was snapped and left 
me but the fragment on which were strung my 
earlier sorrows, those at the end which clung to 
the last heavy weight that had brol^en the cord, 
were gone from me — gone, totally gone. 

" We must not talk, Mabel. I am so tired. 
I have not slept, have not laid down to sleep 
for nights — will you not let me sleep?" 

Ah, Alice, it was a poor, shallow ruse, that of 
yours — but it seemed to take eflFect. 

Her eyes closed, and mine too might seem to 
slumber, but reason was creeping back to her 
throne and gathering up the broken fibres of the 
severed thread — 'twas but a clumsy splicing that 

B 5 
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it could accomplish — but it brought back the 
image of poor Will, and a whole phantasmagoria 
of horrors, precipices, yawning caverns, unfa- 
thomable depths^ gaping fissures and rents of 
earth. A thousand falling bodies, a thousand 
outstretched arms of salvation, a thousand iron 
hands holding me back, a thousand demons 
laughing at the impotence, mocking the chained 
will. There was another fearful struggle, 
another strife with the furies, another battling 
with the wave and the rock, and the waters met 
above my head, and through their depths came 
the booming of the minute gun, deep, low, 
solemn, and there lay the city of the dead, and 
the gate opened, not softly, slowly, but with a 
jarring, crushing violence, as though riven from 
its hinges, and T saw one thrust therein, cast 
down upon the threshold, prostrate and crushed 
beneath a burden, and the face was turned 
towards me, and I saw the face of Will — and I 
bowed my head and wept — and woke. And it 
was thus Day followed Night, and Night chased 
the steps of Day, in circling eddies, sleeping 
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visions and waking dreams peopling the cavern 
of the dizzy hrain — melting, dissolving, changing 
faces growing out of stones and walls — rocks, 
caverns, precipices melting into clouds and tears 
— the minute gun and tolling death bell blended 
into one solemn, wailing discord — the suspension 
chord of woe. 

To-morrow had come and gone — the burthened 
soul, but innocent of murder, had been launched 
upon the ocean of Eternity. The darkened day 
when the sun of moral happiness seemed hidden 
by the thunder clouds of human justice, when man 
had wrested the scythe from the King of Terrors 
and numbered the days and hours of repentance 
of an immortal soul, had dawned and set — child- 
hood had striven to solve the problem of ** Thou 
shalt do no murder," beneath the gallows tree, 
and learnt a lesson of bloodshed. It was over, 
and Earth's smiles of spring were only dimmed 
by the April tears of Heaven. Nature was 
donning her summer robe, and winter's gloom 
had passed away — but the tragedy was not for- 
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gotten, and sorrow had her abiding place among 
the summer flowers. 

There had been conflicts going on in life, con- 
flicts that rivaled the conflict with death, and 
the fruits of victory and conquest had yet to be 
shown. 

One shadowed face, one cold and trembling 
hand, one quivering lip, had called me back to 
life, and bid ray spirit blend itself for time and 
for eternity with his whose ministering gentle- 
ness folded me as within a panoply of strength. 
The bands of love drew me b»ck to health. I 
was no longer all my own. No marvel that 
smiles were few, that words of joy and rapture 
were not there; the troth plight had been 
spoken in the hour of sorrow, in the twilight of 
life and death — and were was the happiness? 

Grace, my more than sister, looked like a 
drooping broken lily, pale and wan ; the kiss of 
love had left the icy chill of blight upon my 
cheek ; the muttered benison of hope had died 
upon my ear in a mournful cadence of grief, as 
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music from heartstrings that had been rudely 
struck, or swept by the wind of a wintry 
gale. 

Alice tarried in our midst, and alone; a veil 
of mystery seemed to envelope all our hearts. 
I was now sufficiently recovered to leave my 
room — the stranger room, and stranger bed, on 
which my fevered brain had found it so difficult 
to settle to repose. I was resting on the stiff, 
unhomish, horsehair sofa of the hotel sitting 
room and Edward by my side; he tended me 
with the same winning gentleness I had so often 
seen him lavish upon Mary; it seemed inherent 
in his nature to act the nurse; his presence 
shed an atmosphere of strength about the couch 
of sickness, but now he had a mission to fulfil. 

" You will consent to go back with me, 
Mabel?" 

^^ I do not like to leave mamma." 

^^ But your sister Miriam has been summoned 
home; besides, have they not told you that Mrs. 
De Beauvoir and Leila are going to be their 
guests for some while longer." 
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*' Mrs. De Beauvoir and Leila ! Where is he 
— Mr. De Beauvoir?" 

** Gone ; he left the day after the trial ; some 
business of importance summoned him abroad." 

" Abroad !" 

And the spirit of Agnes, the vision of the 
veiled nun, rose before me. 

" Why does it seem so marvellous to you, 
Mabel?" 

" Not marvellous — no ! not at all marvellous. 
I am glad of it." 

^^ Glad ! Mabel, what difference on earth can 
it make to you, if you go, as we all mean you 
should go — back with me?" 

^'Oh, none; but the subject brought 'back 
thought of pain." 

" You will go, will you not ?" 

'^I will do just as you please. Am I not 
grown docile?" 

^^ Experience of trouble, struggling with a real 
sorrow, is apt to weaken the will. We must 
hope, Mab, that your own will may find rest in 
a stronger one, that may bend itself into perfect 
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unison with all your hopes of happiness; but I 
would fain have seen this little face less lined 
with inward thoughts of care, Mab. 1 had 
hoped — I had believed/* and for a moment his 
eye fell, and his lip trembled, *' I had believed 
you virould be happy — I would fain see you so — 
I would make your happiness if I could." 

My sensitive ear and eye discerned a deeper 
shade of sorrow and inward suffering in the look 
and tone than seemed to be explicable — and 
straight home it went to my conscience, bur- 
thened with its heavy secret — the secret now 
buried in the solitude of my own bosom. For a 
time there was silence, and each felt there was a 
barrier to perfect sympathy between us. He 
was the first to break the silence 

" You will love my father, Mabel, and he will 
love you, too; you will appreciate him, it is not 
every one who does or can, although perhaps few 
men have ever been loved so deeply and devo* 
tedly through life by those who knew him," 

" And your mother?" 

" My mother is all love, she is clinging, trust- 
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ing, dependent as a child, and sometimes too, 
Miib, can be as wayward in her little speeches; 
but if it were possible for her to wound another, 
her own heart would bleed far more than her 
words could have penetrated." 

*' I wish Grace might go with me. She would 
so enjoy the glimpse of life, the peep at the bright 
world of her childhood's dreams and hopes." 

Edward had risen and was looking out of the 
window ; he seemed for some moments to be oc- 
cupied in watching operations going forward in 
the street, and then, as if first catching the 
import of my words replied almost hastily* 

" Better not ! no, far better not; do not suggest 
it, Mabel." 

And he came back and knelt down by me. 
His face was shaded partly by my hand, which 
he had taken in his own and raised first to his 
lips and then to his brow. The lines of his 
mouth were rigid, as though the will had for- 
bidden them to tell the tale of inward emotion. 

"Edward, you are suflFering;" but his look 
almost belied his words. 
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" I am very happy, Mabel ! would that I were 
convinced that you too were happy !" 

" I should be indeed ungrateful were I un- 
happy, Edward, with so much love surrounding 
me. I shall soon look less sad, but just yet I 
cannot if I would shake ofi the memory of the 
horrible scenes we have been passing through. Oh, 
when I think that perhaps upon me, from some 
weakness of mind, some cowardice, some ineffi- 
ciency, the blood of that innocent man may rest, 
it crushes me into the dust. I feel as though the 
whole world was darkened for me through life." 

^^But you must not think of these things; it 
is awful, horrible, but it is a trial not of your 
own seeking, and will only make your heart and 
spirit purer." 

" This from you, Edward ! Where is your 
scepticism ?" 

** One touch of sorrow, Mabel, of heart trial, 
has done much towards revealing to me a new 
life, a new truth, the kinship of suffering and 
happiness; something very different, however, 
from what your religionists would teach." 
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" Must we suffer to become happy?" 

^^ I begin to believe no happiness can equal 
that which is attained unto by sorrow. Pros- 
perity is a bad schoolmaster of the heart/' 

^^ Ob, I cannot think so quite. Look at 
Grace ; her childhood was all sunshine ; she never 
knew a sorrow or a care ; she never heard re- 
proof; she never experienced a cross in life. 
And what a picture of gaiety and happiness and 
innocent purity her young heart was. Just recall 
her as she was when you first saw her." 

He had risen and seated himself by my side; 
his elbow rested on the scroll of the couch, and 
his hand covered his eyes. He seemed to be 
waiting for me to go on; but I paused. 

^' And what is she now ? Is she less happy, 
think you ?" 

He did not look at me, and I saw that he bit 
his lip. 

^^ Yes, she is far less happy ; she has tasted of 
a bitter cup ; she has* drunk deeply of its gall 
and wormwood." 

My own voice was bitter. I felt myself 
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burning to remove a shadow from her spotless 
innocence, and I trembled on the verge of an 
open vindication of her childish love and 
faith. 

His words fell like an ice bolt on my ear : 

" Do not let us talk of her; and yet, Mabel, 
I could almost ask of you how you should know 
she suffers. Is it true that girls are in th6 habit 
of ripping open their hearts thus freely to each 
other?" 

^^ Grace and I have been always as sisters in 
heart, Edward; but there comes a time in life 
T?hen not even a sister may enter within the veil 
of the holiest sanctuary."' 

^^ So I thought, so I believed and hoped, Mabel. 
It has always been my creed that girlish confi- 
dences were the bane of woman's character; 
not that that would apply to you and — and — 
Grace—" 

"Why, Edward, why do you hesitate; what 
would you call her else, but Grace ?" 

He laughed outright. 

** Well, if she had possessed any other name 
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than yours, I believe I should just then have 
used it. There are times when some names and 
terms sound too familiar for the degree of re- 
lationship or friendship that may be present to 
the mind." 

" Well, you are grown stiflF and cold indeed. 
Is my own dear Grace, my more than sister, to 
be estranged from me ! Oh, Edward, if you do 
not love her, I shall believe you do not love 
me." 

A lightning flash of passion suddenly shot 
athwart his face, and irradiated his whole 
features. It was gone, and had left him ashy 
pale, even his lips were white. We neither of 
us spoke, but he took up his old position of 
kneeling by my side His head was bowed, and 
his heart was full. There was mystery that I 
could not solve, and choking spasms rose in my 
throat, but he was suffering, and the longing, 
the God-implanted yearning of the human heart, 
to soothe the suffering inspired me with its own 
gigantic power. The longing spoke in the touch 
that lightly smoothed his hair, as his head bent 
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before me ; it told its own tale, and it was not 
long ere be spoke, almost without an effort. . 

" Will you again dispute with me, Mabel, that 
sorrow, and trial, and suffering bring happiness? 
Has not jour own heart come out of a furnace 
purified?" 

I could not speak just then, it almost seemed 
as though I were but entering into the furnace ; 
the work was not certainly complete, and we 
spoke no more. 

It was soon all arranged ; I was not to return 
to Weyford, but at once to go to London with 
my cousin for awhile until the remembrance of 
the tragedies associated with the scenes round 
about our quiet home should have somewhat 
faded. 

But live engravings do not fade with time ; 
they must be wrought over with new traceries 
of joy or sorrow, fresh outlines of new images 
must be chiselled on the tablet of experience, 
and the lines must be deeper, stronger, firmer, to 
cast into shadow the earlier gravings of the 
finger of care. 
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It was the evening before the day fixed for us 
to leave. Alice had asked me to walk with 
her : there had been a forced composure on the 
surface of her manners, but any one who knew 
her or had studied her, could see the heavings of 
the billows of passion beneath. We strolled to- 
wards the avenue that led to a field of barrows 
on the outskirts of the town and for a long tiiae 
both of us were silent. It was upon quite 
another subject than that which lay nearest our 
thoughts, that she first spoke: 

"What has Mr. Evans been doing to that 
cousin of yours, Mabel? he has bewitched him I 
think." 

"Mr. Evans, how?' 

" Ah, how is more than I pretend to be able 
to discover; but whereas he used to be charm- 
ingly reckless and free in his animadversions on 
cant and religion, he seems now to have bowed 
his head to the yoke most obediently; but I 
forget, I must not scandalize him in your hear- 
ing." 

"Oh, I don't call that scandal; but whatevi- 
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dence has he shewn of being in harness, as 70U 
call it?" 

** Oh, I don't know except prosing about trial, 
and discipline, and sorrow working good in our 
hearts, a doctrine that savoured strongly in my 
nostrils of cant and Evanism, a new abbreviation 
of Evangelicalism in my opinion." 

"What has Mr. Evans to do with it in him?" 

'* Oh, they have been inseparable since we 
have been here; did you not know he had been 
staying here?" 

" No! how long? why did he come?" 

" Chiefly I believe to be with that poor wretch 
Jervis, to shrive him as the Catholics would call 
it ; and after all what need to make fuss or lamen* 
tation about the 'shuffling off this mortal coil;' 
who would not be thankful to escape from such 
a world of misery, what are we better than the 
wisps of straw blown hither and thither by every 
wind of chance ? 

" Is there no end for and purpose of our 
being?" 

*' What end ? preparing ourselves for another 
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world — how are we to know what that world is ; 
why should we be sent into one state solely to 
prepare for another of which we know nothing; 
why should we be required to struggle through 
a miserable, wretched existence for threescore 
years and ten, to gain for ourselves salvation 
from unimaginable torments, or secure for our- 
selves a future of unimaginable bliss?" 
"But is there no happiness in life?" 
** Taste and try; sip the honey from the 
flowers and it turns to gall, quaff the cup of 
pleasure and it leaves an acrid bitter in your 
mouth; drink of the wine cup of friendship or 
love, and to the drunkenness of passion shall 
succeed the haggard prostration of mind of heart 
and soul." 

" But is this all of life ? Has life no duties ?' ' 
"Duties! the labour of slaves securing for 
themselves or trying to secure, the payment of 
self glorification, or future reward to make up 
for present degradation and toil, and what, 
after all, are duties but modifications of suffer- 
ing?" 
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" But does not suflfering do us good?" 

" Good, do us good ! it wakes all the fiend 
within me, it makes me a very devil." 

" Was it the fiend in you that watched over 
my sick bed, and nursed me back to health and 
reason ?" 

" Yes, the very fiend himself, for was I not 
clutching you from the arms of death, that I 
may wring, and torture, and worm from you all 
that you hold in that heart of yours that is mine, 
my own, my right; should I have watched and 
cared, and tended for nothing?" 

And she laughed an almost fiendish laugh. 

" Tes, Alice you would, your heart is better 
than the words of your mouth. You said you 
loved me for I was weak and helpless, and it was 
the truth." 

" What, child, do you think I cannot lie ?" 

"No, I do not; you have lied in blackening 
your own self to me ; you lie to your own heart 
in painting yourself even to your own vision as 
the evil one and a fiend ; but you spoke the 
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truth in the presence of weakness and suffer- 
ing." 

^^ But you are not weak and suffering now f ' 

^^ No ! I am not weak now, not so weak; I am 
strong enough at least to resist the excellency of 
this wisdom of yours." 

''What wisdom?" 

'' This code of misery, I am beginning to feel, 
and think, and see something more in life, to 
recognise it as the infancy of a higher, nobler 
existence ; and suffering is teaching me this, it 
is the key note of life's purpose." 

*' Ah, you of course are a dissenter, and it is 
their fashion to look upon life as a howling wil- 
derness." 

"Were not you doing so just now, but it 
is not in that light I am beginning to realize 
the idea of life, or the end and effect of suffering. 
It seems to be moulding us for a higher deve- 
lopn ent, as the discipline of childhood prepares 
us for maturity in this world ; childhood is only 
a howling wilderness when there is no love or 
discipline to guide us through its pathways; it 
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is a glorious life of happiness and beauty when 
brought into harmony with the purpose and will 
of the guiding hand." 

" Well, these, after all, are but the notions of 
the little dissenting school in which you have 
been brought up." 

^^ I did not learn them there, I am no dissenter; 
I have had to strive, am still striving like one 
in the dark, after a knowledge of my relationship 
in the human family." 

'* What are you then, if you are not a dis- 
senter?" 

" To be a dissenter I must have some notion 
of what I dissent from, and I really have none ; 
the name implies rupture, disunion, and the 
tendencies of my nature seem to incline to union, 
and fellowship; in my ignorance I cannot con- 
ceive why dissension should exist in religion any 
more than a family." 

" Ignorance and simplicity with a vengeance ! 
why, my dear child, what would religion be 
without its quibblings, and quarrellings, and 
persecutions ; a pretty metaphor you have chosen 
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certainly, in likening the world to a nursery. 
God forbid the quarrels of a nursery should ever 
reach the climax of bitterness, envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, that the reli- 
gious cradle of Christianity contains within it- 
self; believe me people burn each other now-a- 
days as heartily and as literally as ever they did 
in the days of Bloody Mary; they do it in a 
worse fashion, for they burn your life and repu- 
tation for the cause of truth ! and leave you only 
the carcase of your body to carry about with 
you through a thankless existence, and the 
acorns of swine to feed upon." 

" Not religion — bigotry." 

" Shew me religion without bigotry, silent or 
spoken, practical if not theoretical; besides, 
what is a man fit for in the religious world if he 
is not a bigot? Let him dare to be liberal, he 
is licentious in the eyes of all ; let him try to be 
friends with all, and he makes himself enemies 
of every sect under the sun, and, after all, what 
are these liberals but a new sect?" 

*' I do not know of any such sect; but there 
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seems to be so little real and vital importance 
about the points of difference between parties, 
that I in my ignorance cannot conceive why they 
should exist." 

" They always will, nevertheless, until per- 
haps the purpose of life that you talk about has 
become more a part of the creed ; for my own 
part I laugh at them all, they are all bandying 
with each other, and quibbling over mere words 
that somebody once wisely observed, ' were the 
counters of wise men, and the money of fools;' 
but now I did not bring you here for this idle 
talk ; the purpose of my life is a determination 
to fathom the mystery of which I know you pos- 
sess the key. Tell me, for I will know, what 
that cowardly and contemptible wretch, that foul 
mouthed, loathsome creature, that sneaking, 
crawling reptile meant. " 

" Tou deal profusely in adjectives, to whom do 
you mean them to apply?" 

" To that villain. Par meter, you know , and 
you know he dared not have uttered those words 
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without a cause ; you know the cause, and you 
must tell me." 

I burst into tears ; it was a mean and volun* 
tary fit of cowardice, but it did nothing to save 
me. She waited a time, and then in her 
woman's voice, for she had been using one foreign 
to her hitherto, she spoke soothingly, but relin- 
quished not the theme. 

At last I summoned courage and tried to 
answer : 

'* I cannot tell you, Alice, what he meant, I 
do not believe he knew himself." 

There was a pause of a few minutes, and then 
turning to me abruptly she added : 

*' Do you know we — Herbert and I are sepa- 
rated ?' 

" What do you mean?" 

" That 1 have sworn to leave him, have already 
left him, have vowed never to be re-united to 
him, until this mystery is cleared up. I will 
move heaven and earth to gain a knowledge 
of it." 
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Still I did not speak; in ray heart it was true 
that it seemed a solution of my own personal 
difficulty ; by no act of rolition on my part, it had 
been brought about; involuntarily the compre- 
hension of the broad fact was diverging from the 
little centre of self, and only gradually widening 
to the circumference of the results involved. 

The current of my thoughts must in a mea- 
sure have been stamped upon my features, for, 
after scrutinizing them with an earnest piercing 
glance she went on : 

" Ah, this is religion ! this is the purpose of 
life, to sow misery, and discord, and mischief, 
mystery and venom between husband and wife, 
to creep into confidence, and violate the holiest 
vows established by God and man." 

"Oh, Alice, this is cruel and wicked!" 

And I covered my face with my hands, to 
shut out the sight of her passion. 

" Deny it if you can, deny it if you dare, that 
you know this mystery, that you could solve it 
for me and you will not. I read it in your face ; 
then when those words were spoken, I read it in 
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his face, in his trembling watching of your fea- 
tures. I read it in his agony when you were 
raving — raving of people and things no human 
being about you could interpret — there is a mys- 
tery, it is lying on your heart, and you are living 
a lie. Mabel, deny it, say it is not so ; say that 
the lie is mine, and on my knees I will bless 
you, and pray you to forgive me." 

Living a lie ! yes, that was a truth — it was a 
lie that was the old man of the sea upon my 
back, that was distilling drop by drop poison from 
every flower of hope and happiness into my cup 
of life; that was weaving an iron web of network 
about my words and actions ; narrowing and nar- 
rowing them down. Even now a superhuman 
strength and wisdom alone could burst the bonds 
— the straightforward course was blocked up and 
choked with the intricacies of the accumulating 
rust around which Time had been gathering 
hourly and daily fresh tangles; my impotence 
and helplessness to rid myself of the incubus 
unaided broke upon me; an inward prayer burst 
from my heart, and a quick^ flashing conscious- 
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ness of the spirit that could alone create order 
out of disorder, the living fairy that alone could 
sort the tangled skein, by obedience to some law 
of system and arrangement thread by thread, bid 
me be strong and patient, waiting and obedient; 
the will bent into submission, the way would be 
made clear. 

It took but a small moment to travel this 
journey in the regions of thought; the whisper- 
ings of the divine within, are quickly telegraphed 
to the brain; and the repose from doubt, from 
struggle, from contest, is instantaneous ; self is 
sheathed in a scabbard of strength and at rest, 
waiting the hour and moment, the word of com- 
mand, and the wielding hand to come forth in 
unison with the spirit of truth. 

^^ Alice^ I cannot and will not now answer 
your questions; it is not my duty or my place 
to be assisting in unraveling what may be only 
needful reserve. I told you once before more 
than I ought, then you reproached me for inter- 
ference, and deservedly ; now I am resolved that 
nothing shall induce me to breathe one word. I 
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am certain all will be made clear ; it is not for 
me to forestall the proper order of events/' 

*' Order, order, Evanism again — cant — trash 
—a cloak for deceit, evasion, subterfuge — pray 
where does my humble self rank in your scale 
of order ? — at the nethermost extremity per- 
chance." 

" You have another above you, Alice, so have 
I." 

" I crave your pardon. Miss Owen, if in the 
halcyon days of courtship you are inclined to 
acknowledge a headship, swear fealty to a lord 
and master, to wake and find yourself chained to 
a tyrant ; I have no such humble, docile, cringing 
promptings within me towards my most lawful 
liege. My rights and privileges are likewise 
human, and my creed equal." 

^^ I was alluding to my mother." 

** Tour mother, ah ! yes, truly, you are right, 
you have a mother ; but I suppose it is a part of 
your religious faith, to place only just so much 
confidence in a mother as may be convenient. I 
have seen girls reared like you, whose whole 
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lives have been an acted lie, a mean, hypocriti- 
cal tissue of deception from beginning to end, 
who would spend whole nights in stolen novel 
reading, and love letter writing ; who would make 
waiting maids and schoolgirls bosom friends, 
and who would pollute the breath of heaven by 
such confidences as a woman of the world would 
blush to hear." 

^^ You seem to have had an extensive range 
of experience ; is the simple, pure, unsullied page 
of a true woman's heart, so great a novelty?" 

"I reallv know but little of woman's heart; 
the mass of women are hollow-minded, empty- 
headed, and artificially painted dolls, slaves of 
dress, fashion, prejudice, and mock modesty, a 
spurious o£&pring that has stolen the name from 
the true daughter of refinement." 

" Tou talk of Evanism; your judgment of 
woman's influence and his, might, I think, be 
found to agree." 

"Woman's influence! woman's influence might 
be omnipotent if women were what they should 
be, if they would train themselves to be the 
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companions, friends, intellectual equals of men ; 
if they would rise from the degradation of sub- 
mitting to be made the playhour recreational 
toys of men." 

" But surely men want toys as well as school- 
boys." 

" Well then, let them have toys, horses, dogs, 
books, play, dice if they choose, but let woman 
maintain her stand as his companion and 
equal." 

" Humph !" 

" You seem incredulous, and yet you are in 
your own individual self a living illustration 
of the fact; at least, I once thought you were." 

" What fact?" 

" That a woman may be a woman without 
being a fool.*' 

'* You are flattering." 

'' No I am not, for I was going to add with- 
out being false and hollow." 

" Sharp words these." 

" Not sharper than you deserve. You are the 
first living woman or rather girl of whom I ever 
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inclined to make a friend, and you are treache- 
rous." 

" When we suspect treachery, we seldom, I 
should thinks would choose to confess it to the 
object. I should rather imagine it would induce 
reserve." 

"With some people, but not you; there is 
enough honesty about you, enough simplicity to 
make ^t worth one's while to convince you of the 
folly 0^ treachery and deceit. You have the 
elements of friendship in you, but for that — " 

"What is friendship?" 

" Friendship, a filling up of an unfinished part 
of ourselves, a complement to every half thought 
of our minds, a confirmation of every half formed 
purpose, a completion of every unfinished aspira- 
tion of hope." 

" That is a glowing description, Alice, have I 
ever seemed worthy to fill the office of such a 
friend to you?" 

'* Yes ! I told you so ; girl as you are, I re- 
cognised in you a sister mind, a twin spirit, the 
first hour I was with you. Child as you are, 
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you have had more influence upon me than any 
woman ever yet possessed." 

^^ I owe you a debt of gratitude, Alice, for this 
noble hearted testimony. I will live yet to 
claim the guerdon of such friendship.'' 

" Claim it now ; be honest, be true, be worthy 
of yourself." 

" Ah, a bribe 1" 

"No, you contemptible child, no bribe. I 
want to see you all I could reverence and honori 
as well as love ; as it is I hate you for not being 
true." 

" I once worked a motto in Latin upon a book 
marker for a schoolboy ; what do you think it 
was ?" 

" Some trash from his delectus, I suppose." 

"No, I think not, for I tried to find it and 
failed." 

" What was it?" » 

" Aut amat aut oditj ^c. I won't be positive 
about terminations, for it is long ago ; but it 
rings in my ears someway like that." 

" Well ! and the translation." 
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" You can do that for yourself; it is near 
enough for that/* 

" What makes you think so?" 

^^ Because you know all those kind of abstruse 
anti-young ladyish studies/' 

" But what has it to do with me?** 

" Oh, you know best, I think it suits you." 

'' You do not flatter." 

^^ I am not sure about that ; I do not incline 
naturally to toast and water characters." 

"I suppose you reckon mine ^eau de vie^^ 
above proof.'* 

^' Perhaps I may think it approaches aqua 

^^ Or aqua fifties, perhaps, as the Scotchman 
insinuated, might be a more delightful beverage 
still; did you never hear that? But I am in no 
mood to tell you it now; ask Edward, it was 
his father I heard tell it, he has a fund of such 
stories. I believe if anything ludicrous crossed 
my thoughts, I should laugh if I were on the 
scaffold. I suppose it is the alcohol of my 
temperament." 
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^' We have had rather a discursive conversa- 
tion." 

" What matter, I had an object in view; I 
failed in it. I saw at a glance your stubborn- 
ness would master my passion; I can't go on 
fighting against a solid block. I could sooner 
combat an armed man." 

"Well, if you flatter in one breath, you cer- 
tainly make up for the weakness in the next; 
but after all I think we are better friends." 

"No, we are not; I do not feel to love you 
half as much as I did. I like you best when 
you are weak." 

" Then you will have abundance of opportu- 
nity of liking me again." 

" I shall not see you again for long enough— 
what do you think I shall do when you are 
gone ?" 

" Do ! in what way ?" 

" I shall probe dear Mamsy^ coil myself into 
her heart, and whisper that you have deceived 
her." 

" She knows I have." 
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"Knows it! how?' 

" By intuition." 

" And has never tried to gain yonr confi- 
dence?' 

" No." 

" Is that pride or trust?" 

'* Neither, I think ; I read it to be instinctive 
delicacy.'' 

" Instinctive fiddlestick ! after all it cannot be 
much that you have between you magnified into 
such a mountain of mystery." 

" What us do you mean?" 

" Herbert and you." 

" Don't couple our names in that tone ; I do 
not like it." 

** That I cannot help, you must bear it; you 
are conspirators, and what is strange about the 
matter is, that I know it, and yet feel as though 
you were both guardian angels of my happiness. 
Never since I have been a wife have I had such 
love and homage from Herbert. There was a 
time, when to see him at my feet, as I saw him 
that night — the night we parted — the night I 
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swore never again to live beneath his roof until 
he had confessed — when to see him thus would 
have been beyond the bliss of heaven to me. 
Mabel! Mabel! I do implore, entreat, beseech 
you, help to remove this barrier that divides us, 
it is, it can be but a shadow. Oh ! by the hopes 
of love and bliss that are dawning in your own 
bosom ; by the throbbings oi your own heart's 
yeai nings for oneness with the object of its love ; 
by all the visions of rapture and joy, that gild 
your dreams by night or thoughts by day, I 
supplicate, I pray of you to make me happy." 

^^ Alice ! Alice ! leave me, I cannot bear this ; 
oh, spare me, Alice, I implore you, spare me !" 

My arms were round her, the tears were 
streaming in torrents down her cheeks and mine 
— I clung to her for mercy, but she tore herself 
from my grasp, and towering to her full height, 
her whole frame quivering and blazing with pas- 
sion, she stamped her foot upon the ground, 
and almost hissed from between her clenched 
teeth: 

*' You are not a woman, you are a fiend, a 
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scorpion, a devil. Go ! I spurn you ! I would 
crush you, trample on you, murder you ! Go ! 
out of my sight." 

But I moved not — I sat as if turned to stone 
— ^5old, ice cold, my teeth shivering. 

Her phrenzy had subsided, but it left her 
sullen ; her brow was gathered, and her hand and 
foot alike seemed under coercive restraint. At 
length we rose from the seat we had been occu* 
pying, as by a tacit consent to end our confer- 
ence,we turned and walked slowly homewards. 
Her look, her step, her mien was that of Cleo- 
patra in bondage but not humbled. 

It was the last night that Grace and I were to 
spend together. Those hours of unfettered free- 
dom of communion, when in childhood our heart's 
feelings, our soul's longings, our life's experiences 
had been wont to flow unbidden and unchecked 
into one commingling stream of mutual confi- 
dence, had been the seasons of late when the 
cords that were drawing us asunder had been 
most sensibly felt; it was then that the restraint 
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seemed most unnatural, most unbearable, and 
this night, this last night the galling fetters 
were like the crushing tortures of the Lao- 
coon. 

In vain we struggled against them, in vain 
we strove to believe they were but fanciful and 
imaginary chains; they tugged at our heart 
strings at every eflfort we made to feel again as 
one. 

We twined the closer together outwardly, 
folded each other nearer side by side, heart to 
heart, and wept together in silence that our 
spirits might not blend ; * and thus we fell asleep, 
and when I woke it was to meet a mother's smile 
bending as softly, and as sweetly, and as gently 
over the pillow of her child, as it had bent over 
the cradle of infancy, or the babe that coquetted 
in that paradise of home upon her bosom. 

The stillness of the early morning, the fresh, 
dewy purity of Heaven's air and Earth's grateful 
incense, was a meet moment for the mother and 
child to speak their first farewell, a meet mo- 
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ment for the child to whisper through her tears, 
" mother, forgive," and a meet moment for the 
benison of that loving heart. 

*' I do forgive and trust, may heaven bless my 
child. God bless you, my own dear Mabel ! the 
treasure of my heart.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 



UNCLE OSBORNE. 



It was night when we reached the great city, 
the great auricle and ventricle of the nation's 
life blood. Night and dark, and in vain my eyes 
sought to pierce the gloomy shadows, and trace 
by the flashing hedgerows of whirling lamps, the 
dim outlines of imaginary palaces, and gorgeous 
mansions, pillars, and domes, and capitals, of 
/which the modern Babylon was made up in the 
panorama of my expectant fancy ; the avenue of 
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darkness and flickering light seemed to go on in 
circling and eternal revolutions, as now we 
threaded a way through silent, lonely squares, 
and dark, mysterious, bye ways ; now dashed 
impetuously into the midst of Babel thorough- 
fares, where the whole world seemed gathered 
together, and to be pouring up and down in 
long, unbroken lines and waves of streaming 
life. 

It brought home to the heart the first real 
sense of living solitude; the weakness and 
feebleness of a single note in the great diapason 
of human existence; one dew-drop in the ocean 
of life; one grain of sand on the shores of 
Time; a single unit in the countless sum of 
breathing mortality. 

Even a companion that could not share the 
first torrent of emotions became a being separate 
and distinct; a sound without a place in the 
chord of this thrilling key note. It could be 
only borne in solitary unison; there was no 
answering note to wake up and harmonize, to 
fill tlie measure of a truer harmony. 
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But to the solitude without, succeeded the 
perfect fellowship of home, the bright, holy, 
satisfied fulness of a family union, the sacred, 
hallowed shrine of household faith and love. 
Might, majesty, and dominion, concentred in the 
head, the guiding power, the will, of that father 
on earth, the perfect and complete human type 
of the Godhead in his relationship to man — 
Faith, purity, and love beaming like a halo 
around the brow of the aged mother ; reverence, 
trust, ministering tenderness, and holy, perfect 
confidence breathing its fragrance from the lives 
of its every member, and shedding a radiance 
from the quiet centre of that little solar system 
through the whole boundless realms of the moral 
universe. 

There was power, protection, shelter, in the 
grasp of that father's hand ; it folded itself in 
its massive strength about the weak and gentle, 
or the strong and vigorous, alike, with a 
covering fold of fatherhood ; it told of a head 
and heart as large, and warm, and true, and 
great, and strong as its own muscles and fibre ; 
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it spoke of strength to the weak, sympathy to 
the strong, and love to alL The stalwart lion 
heart reared its crest and shone proudly through 
the lordly mien, and majestic dignity of the true 
image of a man, whom age had not bowed, 
whom care had not unstrung, though both were 
now numbered as companions and friends upon 
the journey of life that had reached the verge 
of humanity's allotted term of years. There 
was a laying down of power, an emptying him- 
self of majesty all voluntary in his communion 
and sickness, youth or inexperience, that a man 
alone could aflford to manifest. There was the 
homage of strength and wisdom, laid at the foot 
of dependent woman, in her weakness and 
simplicity. There was in his stupendous harp of 
sympathy an answering harmony for every note 
of human joy, or sorrow, pleasure, toil, or pain, 
from the cradle to the grave; a noble and a 
splendid type of our humanity was that 
glorious, honour crowned, and reverenced old 
man. 
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" The dear !" *• the little tired one !" " the 
poor little weary child!" were but the spon- 
taneous greetings of the large heart of fatherly 
love, to whom in infancy of knowledge all out- 
ward forms of weakness and dependence pre- 
sented an infant's claims for tenderness. 

^^Here, darling Mamma, here is our little tired 
one come at last. Come, Jessie, make them tea, 
and, Minnie love, let her sit here by you ; she 
will not feel a stranger there, will it, the little 
dear. Edward, my boy, you too look fagged 
and worn out. When will men have the sense 
to build stage coaches upon some less super- 
latively absurd plan, and less ridiculously de- 
fiant contempt of every recognised law of 
common sense, comfort, or convenience." 

^^ What would the dear paterfamilias be for 
inventing now?" said Jessie. 

'^ Something better than a hollow cube, that 
bends a man's body into a series of right angles, 
aud makes him look at the end of a journey like 
a man taken off a rack. I defy mortal endur- 
ance to bear up under it without boiling over 
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with rage. Nothing but a woman could endure 
it and keep its temper." 

" An apology for dumpy looks,*' Jessie went 
on. "Mr. Edward, and a lesson in chivalry. 
Why, youth, you look like the knight of the 
rueful countenance. I thought a lady's smiles 
were to a true lover the panacea for every ache, 
and pain, and misery, that flesh is heir to. 
But where is Edgar? — the defaulter !" 

"Dear me! Ah, where can Edgar be?" said 
Aunt Osborne. " Edward dear, do you think 
he has gone to meet you, and missed you?" 

" I don't know. Mamma dear, but if he has 
why all he has to do will be to come back 
again ; he can find his way by himself." 

" Oh, dear, yes, I know ; but I was thinking 
what a pity he should have missed you, if he 
went on purpose. Do you think, Jessie, we had 
better wait for him ? but perhaps Mabel is tired. 
I should think we need not wait." 

" No, dear, I should think not too ; he will be 
back in good time, and Edward's brotherly love 
will keep without turning sour, and I dare say 
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Mabel's curiosity won't consume her, will it, 
Mab ? Are you dy img to see our CcBur de Lion 
and admirable Crichton ?" 

" But I thought," said Uncle Osborne, " we 
were to have had another guest. Where is the 
little Grace we have heard so much about?" 

" Oh ! surely, my dear father, you would not 
have had me rob the nest of both the young 
doves," answered Edward lightly. 

"Pretty and poetical, doubtless, Master 
Teddy," interrupted Jessie, " but I would have 
you know I shall take my revenge for it. I had 
set my heart's affections upon pairing off with 
Grace through the session, and have no idea of 
being reduced to the value of a single cipher 
placed on the left of figures one plus one ; so you 
will find if you ever attempt to place me there, I 
shall multiply myself, and turn into a perpetual 
divisor." 

" Nothing, multiplied by nothing, product 
nothing," retorted Edward. 

" Aye, but it may serve to reduce you to 
decimal value." 
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" Oh, you horrible girl, leave off; don't you 
know I am out of my depth in a rule of three 
sum?" 

" Well, my dear, you should have listened to 
me explaining to you that giving two figures is 
the way to find a third — " 

"Children, children, be quiet!" exclaimed 
Uncle Osborne. " Oh here comes Edgar. Here 
is Edgar, mamma dear, so you need not be 
anxious about him any longer." 

" Oh, that is right. Edgar dear, your brother 
and cousin are come ; we have been so anxious 
about you, we were so afraid you might have 
gone to meet them and missed them." 

" No, dear, I could not, I had some business I 
was obliged to attend to, that confounded will 
case, Ted. By the bye, I shall want you to help 
me by and bye. But come you must introduce 
me to my new cousin, though you scarcely need. 
Why, Mabel, you are a duodecimo edition of 
Edith. Where did you steal her forehead and 
eyes? Ted, I shall be for selling my birthright 
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for your mess of pottage. WTiat do you say, 
cousin Mab — shall we strike a bargain?" 

" If your brother is willing." 

'^ Well done, Mab. Come Ted^ sign, seal, and 
deliver." 

''Not quite so ignobly shall I yield. You 
must not carry the fortress quite by storm. A 
fair prize is worth a struggle." 

" Then forthwith I proclaim myself a compe- 
titor; so understand, fair coz, you are to reckon 
me your sworn knight-errant, and now, Jessie, 
give me some tea, my head is flumbisticated. I 
only wonder I have come back alive." 

"Why, my dear boy, where have you been?" 

" Why, dear mammy, I have been this whole 
livelong day routing out dirty parchments, 
grubbing in graveyards, and musty old parish 
registers, till I feel as though I were crumbling 
away under the attacks of spiders and moths." 

" Dear me ! how disagreeable. But I suppose 
you lawyers must do disagreeable things some- 
times." 
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" Yes dear, very, and charge for the annoy- 



ance." 



^^ Bat about this will, Edgar," said Uncle 
Osborne, " what has revived the question? I 
thought it was at rest." 

^^ I think it has been growing in its sleep, like 
Gulliver, and woke up a giant. I expect one of 
us will have to start off over the seas again to 
find up this wilful ward." 

^^ But you have not said what has caused the 
question." 

" The church, of course. The filthy lucre has 
of course roused all the saintly longings of the 
ghostly fathers and the devout aspirations of the 
holy sister have of course been awakened. No 
doubt she will be rewarded by future canoniza- 
tion if we will contrive to relinquish our earthly 
claims in favour of mother church." 

"But I can't see what has brought it up again." 

" And I am sure, my dear father, I can't tell 
you, the subject is a great bore. I understand 
very little about it, and care profoundly less." 

^^ A pretty man of business you would make 
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yourself out ! I suppose if you were not a party 
interested, or some one belonging to you, you 
would go through fire and water to rescue these 
mysteries from oblivion." 

" If they did not drag me through all the dis- 
gusting mke of heartless selfishness and sordid 
covetousness, for the mere greed of gain. Money 
— money. I hate money." 

" Humph !• Money has its conveniences too, 
I'm thinking," interrupted Jessie. 

*' Tes ! if money could be made our slave in- 
stead of our god and master. But to see it 
made the end and object of life, the deity of our 
homes, our nation, and our world. Bah !" 

" Tou inherit the family weakness of contempt 
for money, Ed," said Uncle Osborne. 

"Do I ? Perhaps I do in theory. Neverthe- 
less occasionally I should not object to bow down 
under a little additional weight of the filthy dross. 
I wonder how a man feels who has not a debt in 
the world." 

" Very happy, I should fancy," laughed Ed- 
ward." 
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" I am afraid if I should ever find myself in 
such a condition, I should fly up like a balloon 
when the cords are cut. Good bye to earth, I 
should have no ballast to keep me down. It 
would be yery awful — only fancy, up! up! 
up!" 

Edgar was very tall, a very spiritual type of 
Saxon manliness. He seldom laughed, while in* 
cessantly provoking others' laughter. There was 
something in the sparkle, however, that told of 
a deep under current beneath. 

He had seated himself between Mary and me, 
and was rattling on, to all appearance, without 
the shadow of a purpose, but there were some 
present who saw deeper than the froth of words, 
and read a meaning in the continuous effort to 
keep the ball of conversation briskly going. At 
any rate it seemed to give Edward rest. And 
if I was not mistaken it was intended to do so. 
After a moment's break in the flow, he suddenly 
turned towards me and said, — 

^^ I have just parted from an acquaintance of 
yours, Mabel." 

D 5 
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^' Mine ! acquaintance ! I did not know I had 
such a thing in this mighty Babel — " 

^^ You are richer than you thought^ you see ; 
moreover he frankly and freely confesses himself 
to be an admirer of yours. So have a care, 
Edward, I am not the only rival who may enter 
the lists." 

Edward looked remarkably composed under 
the threat, rather more so than was flattering. 

'' But who do you think it was, Mabel?' 
Edgar continued. 

^^ I cannot guess^ unless it be my brother, 
Sweyn." 

" Your brother Sweyn, no ! but you will see 
him to-morrow, he has promised to call in the 
evening. But this was no relation; however, to 
end your misery I will confess the truth. It was 
Walter Evans." 

'^ Mr. Evans! and here! he seems ubiquitous 
— it was only two days since I heard of his 
being invisibly present about Downton. What 
is he doing here?" 

"He is here on business — by the bye can you 
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tell me where De Beauvoir is, he is very anxious 
to find out. He seems to have vanished altoge- 
ther." 

" I do not know, but I heard he was gone 
abroad." 

" Edgar ! I want to speak to you," said Uncle 
Osborne from the recess of his Indian lounging 
chair. 

It stood close by the grand piano, and Edgar 
went over and leant across the end of it to speak 
to his father, letting himself fall into a listless 
attitude of ease, with perfect elegance written 
upon every curve— from the lip to the outline of 
the exquisitely moulded hand, and carelessly 
lounging foot — there was spirit in every limb. 

Edward had taken his place by me and spoke 
in a low voice. 

" What do you think of Edgar? Is he not all 
I have said ?" 

" Do you wish me to give my opinion of his 
external form and feature, or a diagnosis of 
his mental constitution, on a first consulta- 
tion?" 
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" Both, if you can ; but that would not be 
possible. You could not know his mind or heart 
at a glance." 

" I should fancy not; but do not praise him. 
1 almost invariably take a prejudice against a 
person T am thought bound to admire." 

" Surely you must admire him." 

" Oh, yes ! Look at him ! is there a single 
limb there that does not individually and collec- 
tively claim admiration ?' 

" You are satirical." 

** No, not exactly ; but you would not easily 
persuade me that all that perfection of outline 
is quite naturally assumed. I think he is 
elegant, and knows it." 

" And shall I give you my interpretation ?" 

"Yes; — that beauty, harmony, and refine- 
ment are in his spirit, and must govern every 
movement of his limbs, as completely as every 
thought of his mind." 

" Oh, perfection ! I shall instinctively shrink 
from him." 

"No, you will not] for with all his virtues he 
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is human. But I have no need to look beyond 
home, have I, for models to admire?" 

" No, it seems not. But where is Jessie 
gone ?" 

" To her sanctum. Tou must not expect 
much of Jessie's society here at home just now. 
Mary is able now to spare her from her side, 
and nothing else is powerful enough to keep her 
from her scribbling." 

" Does she write much ?" 

"Write much! Tou should penetrate into 
her den for yourself and judge. But I fancy 
the major portion of the ink she flings upon 
paper is flung into the waste baskets of editors, 
or consigned to the top shelf of publishers' 
lumber rooms.'* 

*'But she has published?" 

" Tes, she has." 

"What does that mean?" 

" In my father's language, I should say that 
any one, but a woman, would have been cured by 
the experiment." 

" Has she bjeen so unsuccessful then ?" 
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" Not exactly ; her first great object was ac- 
complished by her first work; therefore it was 
not very wonderful that no one ever saw or read 
the second." 

" What object r 

" To be — I was going to say, known ; but to 
be an authoress." 

" Who is satirical now ?' 

^^ Ah, I have said these things to her so often 
that they have ceased to have any special mean- 
ing in my mouth." 

^^But what makes you speak so much more 
bitt^ly than usual?" 

'^Because it vexes me to see a person so 
thoroughly mistake the purposes of life, especi- 
ally a clever person." 

" In what way do you mean ?" 

" Well, as a rule, I think we cannot too often 
remember the fact, in society^ that we have two 
ears, and only one tongue, and among books I 
would say the same ; let every one remember 
they have two eyes, and can only use one hand 
for a pen." 
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" Very nseful, perhaps; but what would be- 
cdme of literature?" 

" You may just as well ask what would be- 
come of conversation if all the chatterboxes in 
the world held their tongues^ and I should say 
there would be less noise and more sound. I 
think it is an impertinence to talk or write, 
unless a person feels himself to be possessed 
of something that others have not, or a power 
of imparting the original possession of others 
in a more effectual way than it has been 
done," 

'^ Making watering pots of themselves, I sup- 
pose. But surely it may be very easy to fancy 
this power," 

^^ True; and it is the best excuse we can make 
for the trash that is passed off as counterfeit 
coin ; and yet I cannot understand a man's own 
judgment flattering him." 

*' Oh, but I can, when very young." 

" Yes, when vanity and conceit predominate, 
but not in a really great mind." 

^^ Great mind ! great mind !" interposed Uncle 
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Osborne, who had left off talking to Edgar, and 
with him had been listening to us for some little 
time. ^^ Great mind ! where is there a great 
mind ? Great minds are like pearls in oyster- 
beds, boy. But Mabel is right, in youth there 
is excuse for a mind of even average power mis* 
taking its own standard." 

"Why?" 

" Because when first the mind bursts from in- 
fancy, and soars into the boundless regions of 
thought and knowledge, we forget how minute a 
portion of its atmosphere our human lungs can 
inhale, and the first breathings inflate us unduly 
and unhealthily, and oyerpowered, we feel we 
must give, give, give." 

" Ah, that may be. But I cannot think the 
mass of authors who load our tables with such 
rubbish that one is smothered in dust in search- 
ing for an idea, feel any superabundance of 
atmospheric inflation from the realms of know- 
ledge." 

" No ; but I was speaking of youth bursting 
into the new regions of manhood or womanhood^ 
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when the first inspirations of great and noble 
thoughts come upon them." 

** I know what you mean now; but that seems 
to me to be more a part of our moral and 
spiritual, than our intellectual, nature." 

" They should be one — trinity in unity ; but I 
should fancy little Mab would rather be courting 
dreams than discussions now. Minnie dear, 
take her in charge, and charm away all the 
blues-stockings or devils. Edward, boy, I want 
you and Edgar to come and hold with me a 
council of three; I cannot let you off. Good 
night, darling mamma." 

It was wet the next morning — a wet day and 
a novice waiting to see the outside of London, 
seemed an unpromising combination of circum- 
stances, but not insurmountable in its disappoint- 
ment. Jessie, of course, was not to be bearded 
in her den ; Minnie and aunty seemed to have 
severally and unitedly budgets of household cares 
to superintend and inspect; there was a diurnal 
revolution of pottering to be gone through in 
their home department; and the boys^ as they 
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ranked in the genealogical table, were under 
high pressure in the conveyance and brief line, 
anything but brief in their details and demands. 
So dear old Uncle Osborne, whose labours as a 
physician had long been simply nominal, and I, 
were left to flirt with each other ad libitum^ as 
Edward had good-naturedly observed, and only 
good-naturedly, not a bit of anything more. 
Perhaps^ in the retrospect of life I could lay the 
finger of memory upon no hours of pure enjoy- 
ment and unmixed delight to equal those spent 
at the feet of that wise and good, strong and 
tender-hearted old man ; in whose nature, child- 
hood and youth, manhood and age seemed rather 
to dwell together, fresh, living, sentient, than to 
have succeeded each other. Instinctively, but 
delicately, and with almost subtle art the fa- 
vorite theme of gossip, the perfection of his 
" noble hearted boys," and his " true, woman- 
hearted girls," was brought under discussion. 

^^ That Jessie has within her an amount of 
perseverance and industry that would shame 
half the men of business, who profess to wear out 
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their lives at the desk/' he would say of the 
masculine-tending heroine of the den. 

^^ But surelj, uncle, as Edward observed last 
night, there may be such a thing as labour in 
vain, without an end." 

" Poor dear child, yes, but it makes her happy ; 
and let necessity call her into any other line of 
action, her energies would be shewn in precisely 
the same intensity of degree. Woman is never 
perfectly revealed save under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances ; every woman has in her the germ 
of exalted heroism." 

'^ Does that mean that every woman could do 
great deeds?" 

" Yes; but not great in physical daring or in 
physical courage only; I mean great in self-con- 
quest — to some women quietude and inaction is 
the noblest deed of heroism and bravery ; to 
them endurance, which is a native quality of 
other minds, is the great lesson of life to be 
struggled for." 

" Then what would you call great?" 

<< The accomplishment of that which is most 
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difficult; but mind that, darling, I am no advo- 
cate for wilful martyrdom, and all that humbug : 
there are plenty of calls for our real powers of 
endurance in life, without self-inflicted pen- 
ances." 

" But, uncle, what do you say to discipline of 
self to meet these calls; I know one being who 
does, I believe, habitually deny herself even 
trifles, to get used to self-denial." 

^' That is, she would take from the real genuine 
self-denial, its thorn if she could, hey ?" 

*' No; I think not, at least, I never saw it so, 
but I think she wishes to cultivate a submissive 
spirit." 

." Let her take the right way about it then, 
and learn to bear real evils with fortitude, with- 
out practising upon sham ones, it only weakens 
the powers ; it is but another form of hair shirt 
and nailed cross, that the poor Roman Catholic 
is so bullied about." 

^^ Ah ! but it has succeeded ; I never saw a 
humbler mind or spirit." 

^^ Nor I, than I have seen in chained slaves ; in 
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my mind the folly is only the more consummate 
yrhen the fetters are self-forged." 

" Then what is self-discipline?'' 

"Something very different from penance, 
mental or bodily. You can hardly have reached 
your age even, my child, without having learnt 
something of it. Good Heavens! why the 
penances forced upon us in daily existence are 
enough in themselves to make saints of us, if we 
could only learn to endure them, which I confess 
it has taken more than threescore years to teach 
me how to do." 

" Well, I confess I have always had this self- 
denying model before my eyes in rather an awful 
attitude of reproach hitherto; I think I shall 
begin to feel a little less angry with my own re- 
bellion against self-torture." 

" We all create self-torture enough involun- 
tarily, without setting to work deliberately to 
manufacture it. I do not believe a hair shirt 
would contribute to a man's fortitude mental or 
physical, if called upon to undergo a severe sur- 
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gical operation ; let your tortured bodj be set 
upon an operating table beside a young, healthy 
gad-about, that has been dancing her way among 
flowers all her life, and see which will bear best 
to lose a leg or an arm." 

" Do you think it will be the butterfly ?" 

^^ Yes; she would bear it like a hero, and the 
other like a martyr." 

** What is the difference ?" 

" They may be combined, but they never can 
be one. A martyr, in my eyes, has always some- 
thing more of selfishness in his compound than a 
hero — a martyr may be, and, I believe often has, 
been found to be the concentrated essence of sel- 
fishness — one who would die rather than yield 
up his selfishness." 

'' That is a novel idea to me, but what is a 
hero ?" 

" Names, after all, are but important as sym- 
bols of ideas ; a hero to me is one who loses all re- 
membrance of himself in the cause of others ; his 
being a martyr too, is but an accident ofcircum- 
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Stance, or more properly speaking, an arrange- 
ment by a higher power than himself, to develop 
the extent of his heroism." 

** Then how should we best prepare ourselves 
to become heroes and martyrs, i£ called upon to 
be such?" 

" By strengthening all our healthy powers of 
life, by enjoyment, as well as duty, which is en- 
joyment in its truest sense; by cultivating 
happiness we may have power to endure misery." 

"You are like Mr. Evans; he combats the 
notion of a vale of tears. " 

" A vale of tears ! I hate vales of tears ! I 
abhor howling wildernesses. I never could be 
miserable long together, if I had, I should have 
called myself the blackest hearted ingrate that 
ever walked the earth, as cowardly and mean- 
Bpirited, as I should call a child of mine, who 
rewarded all my love, and care, and thought, 
with perpetual black looks, and doubts of my 
fatherly kindness." 

" That is just what Mr. Evans used always to 
be saying." 
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^' Walter Evans is a sensible man, bat be will 
get his reward." 

"What reward?" 

" Sooner or later he will be kicked out of bis 
church ?" 

"Whatever for?" 

" Because he is sensible, roy dear. There is 
no sect or party existing upon earth that will 
long suffer a man to remain in it, who is 
sensible, honest, and far-seeing enough to be- 
lieve that truth exists outside the little narrow 
boundary wall of its own particular ward of 
Christianity's divided hospital." 

" What makes you compare it to a hospital ?" 

" Because it has been made a refuge for the 
sick, instead of a capacious home for the healthy ; 
and in my opinion, until they have corrected that 
notion they do wisely to keep the patients sepa- 
rate; or the feverish ones might kick up a little 
too much rumpus to suit the delicate nerves of 
the imbecile or neuralgic sufferers." 
" You are a very odd man, uncle." 
*^ I suppose I am. I always used to be. Un- 
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fortunately I have been gifted through life with 
a pair of eyes and ears, and have been conceited 
enough to use, in addition, my own understanding 
in judging of the facts they have gathered in; 
and I have ever resolutely opposed leading-strings 
from the time I learned to go upon two legs. 
No doubt the result is odd." 

" But you were talking of Mr. Evans just 
now; do you think the church is so narrow- 
minded as to quarrel with such a man for his 
individual views upon such points." 

" The church, my dear, is wide enough to hold 
us all, if those who hold the reins of church- 
government, could but see it so; it is not the 
rubrick, or the church, but men, that are to blame 
for the schisms that take place. Evans will get 
on so long as he does not happen to clash with 
the opinions of his rector or his bishop, and then 
good bye to him." 

" I do not think anything could ever separate 
him from his church; he does so thoroughly 
idolize it." 

VOL. II. E 
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" Yes, and what is better, he comprehends it, 
which is what very few men of * the cloth,* 
as they call themselves, do ; they worship and 
stick by the church just as so much brick and 
mortar, or so much L. S. D. ; its real compre- 
hensiveness, its meaning, its reality as a living, 
working, vital body, they know nothing about, 
and care, perhaps, less. But, upon my word, you 
puss, you are drawing me out upon subjects that 
I seldom care a straw to talk about. Polemics 
are only one degree less worthless as subjects 
of discussion, than politics." 

" You think so ; and yet I am always wanting 
to hear them talked about." 

" Then the sooner, my dear girl, you leave off 
wanting, the better, for it is arrant waste of 
thought and time. Fear God, do your duty 
(easier said than done), be obedient to the 
powers that be, contented with the lot in life 
apportioned to you, look upon it as the school 
time of a higher and nobler existence, and let 
differences and disputes settle themselves." 

There was something in this to think about, 
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and for a little time I ^as silent; and then began 
in another key. 

" Do yon think Edward is quite well, 
Uncle?" 

" No, Mab, he is not. I want you to tell me 
what is the matter with him." 

" I don't know." 

" I am sorry for that. I had hoped it was 
some lover's quarrel upon his mind." 

" We have never quarrelled, uncle." 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

" Sorry I Why?" 

" Because I should have known what was the 
cause of his looking like the shadow of himself; 
we must find out, Mab, between us, and work a 
cur§. That boy has one of the noblest hearts in 
God's created universe. I think it would be a 
pleasure to him to be called upon to lay down 
his life, or what is worse, a limb, for a fellow- 
being." 

" Is he so ready for self-sacrifice?" 

" In great things, yes ; in little things, no ; like 
all creatures of very exalted and intense feelings, 

£ 2 
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the minor, petty trials and crosses of life are 
-wofuUy irritating to him/' 

"Then in reality he lives a life of daily 
martyrdom." 

" Daily heroism ! you puss. You are con- 
iounding words again; he does not look like a 
martyr, generally, does he? To feel irritated, and 
to be conquered by irritation, are two vastly dif- 
ferent things. I think you might search the 
world through, and not find a more cheerful spirit 
when the poor boy is well. I grant you may 
almost mistake him for a martyr just now, but 
some events make deep and lasting impressions 
upon such a mind as his; it is. difficult to read 
his feelings. I have seldom seen any one on 
whom a real sorrow would make a deeper furrow 
for life." 

" Can anything connected with that horrible 
trial have affected him more powerfully than he 
admits?" 

" I can conceive it quite possible. With his 
intense powers of sympathy, his abhorrence of 
capital punishments, and his profound sense 
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of justice, I can imagine him to be enormously 
excited about the case, and if anything has re- 
pressed the manifestation of his interest, it 
might fully account to me for the expression of 
deep, earnest, and painful thought that occa- 
sionally crosses his countenance." 

" I should think he is scarcely fitted for the 
duties of a barrister." 

" His keen penetration, his astonishing powers 
of analysing and sifting evidence, and his su- 
preme love of the science of law in its highest 
branches and forms, would fit him peculiarly for 
it, if those qualities could be exercised at all 
times without clashing with his comprehensive 
sympathies, and natural tendency to protect, 
shield, and succour the weak and suffering ; very 
detrimental qualifications to one who would live 
by the law." 

" But surely there can be no necessity that 
any pursuit should cramp the heart." 

^^ No, thank God ! a man that is a man, may 
conquer any amount of circumstance, no need 
that he should allow himself to be pinched and 
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cramped in growth, because he meets with flinty 
soils now and then for the rootlets of his heart 
to twine about; they cannot get nourishment, 
but they may nevertheless cling around them, 
and in time pulverize and fertilize the very 
stone itself. But here is Edward. How tl: ed 
you look, my boy. Where have you been ?" 

'* Oh, pouring over this perplexing business of 
uncle Leonard's. I wish the old miser had left 
his money to the Treasury OflSce, and paid off 
a part of society's score against him by wiping 
out an infinitessimal fraction of the national 
debt. I am sick of the matter." 

*^Poor uncle Leonard!" I ventured to re- 
mark. 

^^ Poor uncle Leonard ! I wish to goodness he 
had been poor." 

Perhaps there was some evidence upon my 
cheeks of the feelings called up by this burst of 
impatience ; for pale faces are quicker to betray 
the workings of the heart's pendulum than rosy 
ones. 

^^ If you knew, Mab, all the botheration we 
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have had about this matter, you would not 
marvel at my being cross," he added quickly. 

" I do know some of it, and part of the pe- 
nalty." 

" Do not say you cannot say sharp things, 
Mabels sometimes." 

And as he spoke his eyes fell and his cheeks 
crimsoned like a woman's. 

"Unde, have I said anything sharp? I 
appeal to you." 

" No, Mab ; I will take your part this time. 
But come, have you been doing nothing for this 
little damsel's amusement? Here has she been 
sitting and gossiping with an old man like me 
the morning through, without one bit of any- 
thing to amuse her but these dry old bones, and 
poor worn out brains. Bless her little heart, 
she has made me feel quite young again." 

There was no answer for a moment, and when 
I looked up I saw Edward's eye fixed upon me 
with the truest expression of love I had ever 
seen within its depths. It was not his face now 
that crimsoned, but the massive hand that had 
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laid itself upon mine, formed a safe shelter for 
the smile and tear that struggled with each 
other, as I raised it to my quivering lip. 

There are moments when joy seems all weak- 
ness, and that was one. To be enveloped in 
such strength of love — fatherly love, in itself 
made dependence more sensibly to be felt. After* 
a few moments Edward spoke again. 

" Edgar has tickets for the opera to-night. 
Mabel, would you like to go?'' 

"Oh, above all things! What a treat! But 
— but I am not sure either." 

" Not sure ! What of?" 

" I am not sure whether it would be right." 

"Right! What on earth can there be 
wrong?" 

" I am sure I do not know, but perhaps— 
however, never mind, I must go." 

And it was decided. 

The opera was not to the young, fresh-hearted 
novice, a single item in a nightly programme of 
mechanical routine; a house of call, a storied 
gallery of colour and fairy form; a place to 
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parade jewellery and cashmeres, to flourish bou- 
quets with sentimental grace, or lorgnettes with 
more of insolence than a rustic clown or milk- 
maid could ever dare to throw into a native 
stare out of his simple pair of eyes. It was 
not a place to publish the secrets of maiden 
beauty, to advertise the charms of rounded limb, 
or tinted purity of skin ; to vaunt the callous 
cuticle of fashion's heart, the unimpressionable 
case-hardened soul of blazS indifference. It 
was the gate of a new world, a universe of light 
and glory, a glimpse of splendour not of earth ; 
brightness, beauty, spirit, genius breathing, 
moving, thrilling upon the air, lifting self out of 
self, and shutting up the powers of breath or 
motion. It was not sound, not music. It was 
soul-interpreted, passion clothed in its native 
dress of harmony, the language of the essence 
of oixr being, the answer of the human heart to 
the voice that speaks in the thunder and the 
wave, the wind and waterfall. There was no 
Grisi, nor Lablache, nor Persiani, nor Rubini. 
Lucretia moved and breathed, and in her beauty 

E 5 
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and her power, her majesty of evil, I hated her. 
She has lived in memory, Lucretia, from that 
hour. Not even the *' Casta Diva" at the 
cross's foot, carrying the heart's cries up to 
heaven, nor the tempest strains of the towering, 
passion-riven Norma, crushing upon the trem- 
bling Adelgisa the torrent of her rage in the 
Oh ! di qual sei tu vittima^ no after persona- 
tion in opera, in song, in oratorio, has blotted 
out the image of that arch-fiend. 

And Lucia, the lover-bride of Lammermoor, 
with her streaming hair, swept the stage with 
her bridal robes of spotless white, and won love 
in her beauty and helpless, wailing grief. It 
was an infant's cry beside the song of the sister 
woman ; but it went straight home to the heart 
of unskilled, untutored giilhood; and Rubini 
trilled and cadenced as Edgardo, and called up 
our wondering admiration ; and the monarch of 
the operatic song, Lablache, the despot of the 
stage, was there, unrivalled there as ever in his 
majesty. But Lucretia and Lucia were the 
twin-born sisters of beauty and song, that live 
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in the memory, the offspring of that birth- 
night of joy. 

It was between the last act of Lucretia and 
tbe single act of Lucia that was to follow, that a 
human whisper near called me back from the 
seyenth heaven. 

" There is De Beau voir; look!" 

I turned and saw Mr. Evans speaking to 
Edgar. With one word of greeting and no 
more, they went away together. 

The spell was but half broken, and I could fain 
have dreamed on in silence ; but it was not to be. 

"What are you thinking of, Mabel?" 

" Just then, of Grace." 

" Would she feel as you have been feeling?" 

" As I feel, no ; she would feel at home, in her 
own sphere, a brilliant in this diadem of 
beauty." 

" And you; what do you feel?" 

" That I am not at home ; there are two worlds 
here, and I have seemed only to find a place in 
one of them." 

"And which is that?" 
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'* The unseen." 

" Do you know the estimate you are giving of 
your powers?" 

** My powers ! I am but a passive object for 
other powers to act upon." 

'^Is the power of appreciation, mental and 
spiritual sympathy, nothing?" 

" I fancy that is simply the result of applica- 
tion and attention. How can people appreciate 
or comprehend, while wilfully blind and deaf." 

" And you think Grace would have been at 
home in this outside world ; would she cross the 
threshold of this invisible region? would she too 
be blind and deaf?*' 

^^ She would ; but look, here is Mr. De Beau- 
voir. 

" We have met in a new hemisphere, Miss 
Owen." 

" Yes! I was just mourning that one was ab- 
sent who would peculiarly have enjoyed this 
glimpse of beauty." 

" The glittering rainbow written on tears." 

" The tears are not visible to the naked eye." 
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"And yet there is misery, heart- wretchedness, 
throbbing agony bound up within this glittering 
zone, that let loose might deluge the world with 
tears." 

" Mr. Evans, what say you to this ?" 

<* That the page of life before us may perhaps 
comprise more than a fair proportion of dark ex- 
perience; but that still it is not all dark within: 
there is light behind the cloud besides the ray 
that paints the rainbow on its surface." 

But Lucia had appeared, and we were all new 
enough, and fresh enough, or unconventional 
enough to be entranced and silent; it was long 
before any other sounds than that of the woes of 
Edgardo and his drooping lily bride, broke the 
stillness of the air around. 

Mr. De Beau voir had taken the ^eat behind 
me, and bending forward said in a low tone : 

'' You will, perhaps, see Grace only too soon." 

There was a storm gathering. I knew by the 
tones of voice, and involuntarily my eyes turned 
to Mr Evans; that he was in some way con- 
nected with the impending collision of the ele- 
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ments, seemed intuitiTely a conyiction of my 
mind. 

There was nothing, however, to be gathered 
from his features; but my eye, as it withdrew, 
caught the expression on Edward's face of in- 
tense struggling emotions, and at the same 
moment I heard Jessie appealing to him to yield 
his place by my side to her; before I had time 
to think, the movement was made, and the pale 
face and quiet figure of Edward, had given place 
to the scarlet and minever robes of the startling 
Jessie ; the rest seemed all a dream. 

I could only remember that it was Edgar's 
arm that led me away. Mr. De Beauvoir and 
Mr. Evans accompanied us home. Coffee, and 
all the little knick knacks of a midnight refresh- 
ment, were laid in the library ; and with what 
zest we might, we sat down to restore our energies 
and criticise our entertainment, but more than 
one was silent. 

The little china plate shone before me like a 
necromancer's crystal beryl ; I looked and strove 
to find the tablet of the future mirrored in its 
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depths, bat it was all a blank ; or clouded by 
dim fleeting shadows, broken and undefined. 

" Miss Owen, may I speak with you a few 
moments alone?" 

It was Mr. De Beauvoir spoke, and Edgar had 
risen and prepared to lead the way through the 
little corridor to a room beyond. 

** Ah, here lies buried the germ of life," said 
Mr. De Beauvoir, laughing as we passed the piles 
of Jessie's great mental Frankenstein monstro- 
sity. " * The Law of Life,' or the true and lawful 
exposition of vital dynamics, ^neuroy^ *^yo,' 
veTBVLS^ stimuli — or what is it, vis nervosa and 
vis muscularis ? Let's see, in proportion to the 
augmented stimulus the dynamic is diminished, 
is not that jt? Bird against snake, something of 
that kind. I suppose extremes meet sometimes ; 
those opera ladies to wit, hey, Mr. Osborne? I 
wonder whether Miss Jessie will give lessons 
in physiology if I ask her — what do you think?" 
" I think she deserves you should ask her." 
" And what should I deserve for doing so?" 
^^ Just what I think it probable you would get; 
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but come, this young lady is in a state of hyber- 
nation; you will have to be careful of any 
mental shock, she has starved herself into a 
most dangerous prostration, for any sudden ac- 
cession of stimulus." 

^^ Humph, I think I shall test her neuro and 
myo dynamics, as surely as the nerves of a frog 
test galvanism, or are galvanoscopic) is not 
that according to Miss Jessie's text?" 

" You seem to be aufait of Miss Jessie's * Law 
of Life.' I hope you will be as mindful of the 
Law of Mercy, in dealing with my little coz here ; 
she, at least, has not trespassed on your domain 
to need the discipline of steel traps and spring 
guns." 

" Do you think I am going to kill her?" 
^' Oh, no ! like most women, she will bear a 
power of torture before she will die." 

" You are complimentary ; 1 wonder you trust 
her within reach of my fangs." 
" She is between them already." 
" I do not understand you, Mr. Osborne." 
^^ Perhaps not ; and as it is always rather 
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cowardly to speak in riddles, I must ask you to 
pardon me. I, too, have a word to say to you 
when the conference is over, and then will ex- 
plain myself." 

" Who and what is that gentleman to you, 
Mabel?" said Mr. De Beau voir as Edgar left the 
room. 

" My cousin." 

" Yes, I know that ; but what more ?" 
" I do not understand your question." 
" Has he no other claim upon you?" 
" He is the brother of Edward." 
" Of course, I know that — but that gives him 
no other claim ; he has a deeper interest in you 
than that of a mere cousin." 

" Pel haps so — I suppose he looks upon me as 
one day to bear a closer tie." 

*LThat is what I meant — a wife?" 
*' Wife, no ! he fancies I may become a sister." 
" Sister! is that possible? is it true?" 
" All things are not true that are possible." 
" And you ; ^ you, Mabel, is such your 
hope?" 
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^^ I thought you had known that such was at 
least a general belief." 

" I never heard of it — but tell me, Mabel, ia 
your heart and happiness inyolved in this sacri- 
fice?" 

^^ Sacrifice ! Mr. De BeauYoir, what do you 
mean? what next am I to bear from you and 
yours ?" 

"What next, indeed!" 

The words were spoken in deep low tones of 
pathos, he leant upon the marble mantelpiece, 
with his arms folded, and his forehead resting on 
his hands, his whole attitude spoke weariness and 
inward pain ; at length raising himself and clear- 
ing bis brow from the long hair that had fallen 
over it, he went on : 

" This is unexpected ; but, Mabel do not think 
me all selfishness. Grod grant you may be 
happy! But surely, surely it cannot be; that 
was no brother's look of affection that rested 
upon you just now !" 

" What else it could be I know not; my cousin 
Edgar and I only met yesterday." 
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•*Ah! is it so? but that matters little, 
Mabel." 

" You forget, Mr. De Beauvoir, in what rela- 
tionship I stand." 

" I do not forget it, little lady paramount, 
wife elect, the blossoms of dignity sprout rapidly 
upon your little ladyship's brow. Pity they be 
not strawberry leaves: your air would become a 
duchess. ** 

"When you have quite finished, Mr. De 
Beauvoir, perhaps you will inform me for what 
purpose you have brought me here." 

"Not to listen to love tales, I can assure 
your little highness." 

And he laughed a low, bitter, self-mocking 
laugh, that sounded as though it came from a 
sepulchre of buried happiness, where worms were 
feasting on the corpses of hopes that had died and 
found mouldering room within a hollow tomb; it 
made my heart sink within me. 

"Grisi was magnificent to-night, was she not? 
bat you should see her Norma; note her arm as she 
raises it clenched at Follio ; hear her ^ Ferfido I ' 
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it is grand, sublime ! I saw that rehearsed this 
morniag. Should you like to have been there?" 

"At the rehearsal? no/' 

^' Ah, but that was the reality ! on the stage 
it is usually only a shadow." 

" I thought it was usually the reverse." 

Again he laughed the mocking laugh; but 
now more boisterously. 

" Did I not hear it well, think you ? FeUonI 
it was a hard word, but she can give hard words 
can she not ?" 

"Who are you talking of?" 

" Alice ; Cleopatra as you christened her." 

" Where is she ?" 

"God knows! she was with me this morning 
—it was she that played Norma to my PoUio at 
the rehearsal I talked of." 

" Mrs. De Beauvoir here !" 

"Alice, if you please, Alice Duval — it is a 
pretty name, is it not ? Child, child, don't cry 
about it; you are not listening to any heart- 
strings cracking. You are not called upon to 
scorch and blister beneath the flames of the 
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suttee's funeral pjre. She mounted it nobly, 
but the groans of mortal strife could yet be heard 
— ah, they are ringing in my ears now. I 
wonder how one would feel, quite mad; when 
murder becomes pastime, and hell's furies plea- 
sant lap dogs to fondle and play with." 

" Mr. De Beau voir, do not talk any more 
now — rest here, and let me sit by your side." 

"Rest! yes, sleep; perhaps, drugged by the 
opium of despair, soothed by the death cries of 
two human hearts; pillowed on remorse, and 
folded in the arms of racking memory. Ah, 
yes, stroke my hand, child — fondle it; there is 
no blood stain yet upon its burning palm. No ! 
do not touch my brow; let that burn on. Why 
don't you talk to me ? Why do you not ask me 
all about it ? I came here to tell you. I 
meant to have told you there. I saw him to- 
day — that lover of yours, that looks on you as 
I looked on Agnes once, when we were young 
together. And he told me you would all be 
there. I meant to have amused you with the 
tale then." 
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" What tale ?" 

" The scene of our parting — Alice and me. 
She followed you on your journey ; we had parted 
before." 

" So she said." 

^' Ah ! and she would fain ha\re had me be- 
lieve you had betrayed me. It was so; she laid 
the trap for me, and fool — thrice besotted fool— 
I fell into it." 

" But I had not betrayed your confidence." 

" No, when she was sane she avowed her ar- 
tifice, and she has reaped its reward." 

" Oh, do not speak so bitterly of her." 

^^ I have no room for aught but bitterness to- 
wards any living creature on God's earth. I 
hate mankind and womankind, and myself I 
hate and loathe above them all. I am sick of 
my own soul j I have lived within its depths, 
until it stands before me a mass of corruption, 
a sink of iniquity." 

'^ All sorrow, all trouble exaggerates evil; the 
doud darkens everything around." 

" Don't preach — don't prate to me. I have 
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given no one else leave to dive into my soal." 

"What of Grace?" 

" Ah, yes, Grace ; it was of her I would have 
spoken to you." 

" Does she know aught of this ?" 

** I know not, and care not ; that woman fiend 
may have plunged the dagger into her young 
heart, for aught I know. But 8h(e must come to 
me, and it is you that must bring her." 

" Come to you ! How? " 

*' Live with me. I must have some one to 
love; I cannot live alone. I cannot wander 
again over the surface of the earth, a vagabond, 
as once I did. Grace must come to me and help 
me to bear the burthen of my life." 

" And the world !*' 

" The world ! and from you ! Who put that 
mocking^ lie within your lips? What is the 
world to me?" 

" But Grace—" 

'* Becomes my daughter, and shall shine in 
her own light, a star of the first magnitude in 
this bright world you talk about." 
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"What did you say rested with me to 
dor 

" To write and bid her come." 

" And now — now — I may tell my mother." 

"Now you may tell the world — climb the 
Monument, or mount the dome of St. Paul's, 
and publish it in a voice of thunder through a 
giant's speaking trumpet if you will." 

" Thank you." 

" You have much to thank me for. I sup- 
pose you will get rosy and merry now — fatten 
on the blight of my withered life." 

"Wherefore?" 

" Oh, now your conscience will be eased of its 
burthen, your tongue loosened; you can feed and 
thrive upon the feast of scandal." 

"Will you not yourself write to Grace?" 

" No, you must do it all. I cannot be bored 
with workl I have enough upon my hands. 
Why do you not ask me how Alice means to 
live, and where?" 

" Questions are but useless probings of a 
wound." 
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" Ha ! ha ! How merciful and gentle you 
women can be sometimes. Alice has sworn to 
starve and die before she will touch one shilling 
that has ever been polluted by my ownership, 
and Leila — my fairy Leila — '' 

And then the flood gates opened, and that 
strong, mighty, struggling will was conquered. 
Deep, passionate, choking sobs heaved his bosom, 
and his whole frame trembled, shook, and reeled 
before the overwhelming tide. 

There is something of superstitious awe, 
blended with the agony of sympathy, a woman's 
heart suffers when manhood bows itself to the 
earth ; the roots must be torn ere the oak can 
bend before the storm ; it is not himself, the 
muscle and the fibre that is snapped or riven ; it 
is the fibre roots that bind him to earth that are 
rent from the soil. 

I had turned away — turned from the sight; 
it was not a grief for woman's hand to dare to 
lift itself to soothe; it was something no human 
eye should look upon. Presently all was silence. 
He had thrown himself upon the sofa; his face 
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was buried on bis arm, and one hand bung list- 
lessly by bis side. I moved towards bim, and 
raising it in my own, pressed it to my lips and 
stole from tbe room. I could not leave bim de- 
solate and shipwrecked witbout one token of 
woman-bearted sympathy. 

Beyond tbe door, witbin tbe little corridor, I 
leaned against tbe beaped-up volumes of tbe 
Law of Life, and wept. 



V 
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CHAPTER III. 



MRS. MACPHERSON — A CHAPTER THAT MAY BE 
SKIPPED IF IT SUITS THE READER'S PLEASURE, 
LIKE A LONG PARENTHESIS. 



But Life is a patchwork, not all made up of 
dark days, nor brilliant episodes. 

A time passed ; the first flush of excitement 
attending on a young provinciars first entree on 
town life began to subside, and minor objects 
and interests to assert their ordinary claims. 
Amongst other taxes on our time Jessie had 
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succeeded in pressing us into her service as com- 
panions, on the occasion of a visit she had paid 
to a feminine lecturer on phrenology and mag- 
netism, not then such popular subjects for public 
oratory as they afterwards became, and lady 
lecturers were at the time almost unknown. 
There was some opposition indeed evinced to 
this especial professor making herself heard, and 
some rather warm discussion raised by her efforts 
to promote a disputation. 

Though only a sort of half public half private 
aff'air, opposing opinions had began to make 
themselves rather loudly heard when the person 
pressed into the president's place proposed, as a 
quietus, to take the " sense of the meeting" on 
a point in dispute. 

Jessie was retailing this in her own graphic 
style to Uncle Osborne on our return. 

" He was safe enough in agreeing to take the 
nonsense of the meeting against the sense. We 
might do that securely of ninety-nine and three 
quarters of every hundred meetings that were 
ever held upon any possible subject, from the 
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evangelization of Christendom, down to the 
conversion of a set of ninny-hammers into a 
belief in phrenology, through the advocacy of 
its claims by a crazy old woman. " 

" Oh, you wicked old pater ! traitor to your 
own chivalrous creed. A crazy old woman, 
indeed ! 1 appeal to you, one and all, was she 
not majestic, grand — a very Pythoness?" ex- 
claimed Jessie. 

" Most majestic, most grand, my dear Jessie,'' 
cried Edgar, " only I hope if ever I am doomed 
to listen to a Pythoness again, it may be one 
who does not deal in broken candlesticks. Con- 
ceive, my dear father, your refined and elegant 
son having his politeness taxed to the extent of 
holding a greasy tallow candle for a lady, while 
she repaired its fractured sconce." 

" For shame, Edgar, for shame, to even think 
of such a trifle. 1 was disgusted with that 
vulgar Tom Lacey shrinking back and putting 
on such a look of horror. Do not qualify your 
own superior good sense by such nonsensical re- 
marks. True genius is above all such sublunar/ 
considerations." 
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" So it seemed. I assure you I envied the 
bold, decisive grasped with which her white kid 
glove enfolded the oleose extract of brebis, but 
it was in vain I strove to emulate her magnifi- 
cent and superb obliquity to all sense of the 
ridiculous or the greasiness. Alas ! I felt I was 
no genius — only a candle bearer to that same." 

" I suppose you remembered it was diflScult to 
touch pitch, &c., &c., hey, Edgar?" 

"Precisely, my dear father, and vowed an 
inward vow never again to be decoyed into a 
lecture room presided over by a feminine demon- 
strator, unless it were provided with gas, at 
any rate." 

" I have no patience with men," retorted Jessie, 
Let a woman dare to shine in the world, and there 
is a regular rebellion among all the self-sufficient 
stars; it is only because her beams, like the 
moon's, swallow up all lesser lights." 

"Forgetting all about borrowed light — hey, 
Jessie," said uncle Osborne. 

" And whose light is not borrowed from some 
source, human or divine? There, Edward, 
there's a thought for you to carry out. But I 
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am not going to be turned from my purpose. 
Papa, I have asked my Pythoness to come 
here." 

" The deuce you have !" 

" Yes, I mean you to be convinced and con- 
verted, and there is no one else on earth, I feel 
morally certain, can do it." 

" As well, my dear, ask me to be converted to 
the infiuitessimal extravagancies of that other 
Grerman fellow with the uDpronounceable name, 
the new illustrator of the atomic theory. . Gall 
certainly has the advantage over him in simpli- 
city of name." 

" Oh, Hahnmann ! Ah, he is indeed opening 
a new and splendid . world of science and philo- 
sophy." 

" World of humbug! soap bubble of hydrogen, 
that will explode at the first touch of the torch 
of truth." 

" Ah, but most potent, grave, and reverend 
senior, you will not attempt to deny the founda- 
tion of their faith is a true one." 

" It is difficult to know where the foundation 
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of a bubble, an airy nothing, a spherical globule 
of emptiness, lies." 

" Ah, you may puff and puff long enough 
though, pappy dear, you English doctors of the 
old school, before you will blow a bubble as large, 
or that will float so long. After all, I believe 
you all borrow from them, though you are 
ashamed to own it ; at least young men of science 
do. No one can deny that Hahnmann has made 
a grand discovery of first principles " 

" That ' like loves like,' and ' the less of a bad 
thing the better,' we did not want him to tell us 
that. I could have told him that before I left 
my nursery. But after all, my dear child, I 
give the man within the Ha-ha fence round his 
name infinite credit for discernment. His faith 
and mine do not so widely differ as they might 
seem at first sight." 

" How will you make that out, pappy 
dear?" 

" We both have unlimited faith in the gulli- 
bility of mankind; the only difference between 
us is that he has applied his to practical pur- 
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poses in another way to what we of the old school 
have done/' 

" Hear, hear, heresy in the camp of the M.D. 
Cantabs !" cried Jessie. 

" Betrayal of the freemasonry of the profes- 
sion," exclaimed Edgar, " by all that's known 
under the name of professional etiquette. It is 
well you are on the half pay list, my dear sir, or 
you would lose your commission, depend upon 
it." 

" My dear boy, any one who has seen the 
magic effects of aqua pura when every tested 
compound of the pharmacopss has failed, as I 
have seen it in some tens of thousands of cases, 
must confess as much if he cares one jot for 
truth." 

"Then in reality the Hahnmann disciples are 
only making a single step towards the result of 
' your foregone conclusions." 

" Pretty nearly so. I don't know either that 
it matters much whether their faith is centred 
in a graduated six ounce bottle of coloured water, 
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or a doll's house cabinet of decanters of small 
shot," said Jessie. 

" You're a dear liberal old physician after all, 
pappy. I shall not despair of you as a con- 
vert." 

" Don't flatter yourself, Miss Jessie. I should 
be but a superannuated old pensioner after all, 
if you did manage to effect a conversion ; but 
you have not yet heard me express any want of 
faith in medicine. Of course I look upon this 
new fangled stuff as the sovereign remedy for all 
imaginary complaints just at first, until some- 
thing newer still has superseded it." 

*' Oh, oh, do not be backing out now after all. 
Did you not say a little small shot was as good 
as a bottle of coloured water." 

" Yes ; but not as a bottle of real, genuine, 
skilfully prescribed, and skilfully dispensed me- 
dicine, you puss. I should as soon dispute the 
property of henbane to poison, as hyoscyamus to 
cure." 

" Why they are one and the same thing, 
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'^ I know that, and so are other things in the 
world that flourish under different appellations, 
my learned daughter; science and charlatanism, 
philanthropy and quackery, substance and 
shadows of each other, my own firm conviction 
is, that there never was an absurdity that was 
not either the husk or shell of some germ of 
truth within; decayed, maggot eaten, perhaps, 
but still having what had been a germ within, or 
otherwise the distorted shadow or reflex of some 
truth, without, a sort of double to the reality." 

" That is novel, decidedly ; pray how long have 
you held that doctrine?" asked Jessie. 

" Ever since I found it the only refuge from 
the unpleasant creed that nine tenths of the 
world were insane or wilful idiots." 

" And that is how you have solved the pro- 
blem consistently with charity ?" 

'^ It is the ingenious attempt I have made to 
unravel the mystery of mankind delighting to 
be humbugged ; the germ of truth it is that gains 
access for all the accessions of folly that have 
gathered round it." 
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" But," said Edward, " how then happens it 
that truth in the abstract is not more universally 
welcomed and received?" 

"Simply because truth in the abstract is no- 
where to be found whole and complete, or even 
unadulterated by fallible opinions and head 
blunders ; truth is within every man's heart, my 
boy; it is the struggling of this truth to gain 
perfect utterance through imperfect mediums, 
that causes the upheavings in the whole stag- 
nated moral universe which are perpetually going 
on." 

" Ah, now," exclaimed Jessie, "you are getting 
into metaphysics ; and wandering away from my 
subject. You will let Mrs. Macpherson examine 
your head, pappy dear, will you not?" 

" Most emphatically no, my dear Jessie ; my 
head is my own, at least I hope so, as long as 
our kingdom is governed by a limited monarchy, 
and while it holds any brains within its bony 
convolutions, every bump shall swell into a 
mountain of opposition to any such useless 
and ridiculous waste of time and trouble." 
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" But now, dear papa — " 

" But now, dear Jessie, mj word is as the 
law of the Medes and Persians. I have not ar- 
rived at the age of threescore years and ten with- 
out having ascertained for myself quite as much 
as ever I wish to know of my natural propensi- 
ties, or as your lionne may choose to designate 
it, of the conformation of the cerebum and cere- 
bellum ; and as I am not going to begin my edu- 
cation over again, although I may be reckoned 
as having arrived at second childhood , I have 
no inclination to be reduced to my primitive 
elements, to please any analytical chemist, mental 
or physical, material or metaphysical, upon the 
face of the globe." 

*' Ah, you would not refuse if you had no 
faith in it, Mr. Papa." 

" Hold your little saucy tongue, you infinites- 
simal imp of mischief, and be content with sub- 
mitting your own bumps as a finger board for 
the sorceries of this wizard of the north." 

" But you will admire my Pythoness, will he 
not, Mab?" 
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'' I think it most probable ; she is decidedly 
fascinating and womanly." 

" Womanly ! ye powers preserve me from such 
womanliness. What! an epicine creature that 
lectures in public/' exclaimed Edward. 

" Oh come, Mr. Ned, that is not lair !" ex- 
claimed Edgar, ^^yoor superlative refinement 
availed to keep you away from, the scene of en- 
chantment, and disqualifies you therefore for an 
impartial judge of the enchantress. Mrs. Mac- 
pherson is decidedly womanly, and, barring her 
affinity for tallow candles, decidedly ladylike." 

^^ The lesser charm of the two ; the sin of the 
candle in my eyes is inferior to the sin against 
refinement in speaking in public." 

" If she were young and pretty, I should per- 
haps be inclined to agree with you, but being 
old or elderly and majestic, and only handsome 
through the inspiration that seems to dilate her 
whole being, I could not remember the sin when 
looking on her." 

^' Humph, that might apply equally well had 
she been just the reverse." 
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^^ Her voice too is musical, and her language 
one continuous stream of sparkling and graceful 
eloquence." 

" Well done, Edgar," said Jessie, " you have 
amply atoned for your folly about the* candle; it 
was rather superb, I confess, to see her holding 
the bilious-looking cylinder towards you in such 
a majestic, commanding attitude, as though 
stretching forth the sceptre of state, with the 
little flickering dove on it; that horrid Tom 
Lacey, what a look of disgust he cast upon poor 
unfortunate Mrs. Macpherson." 

" I confess I had to remember it was a woman 
and not a Pythoness, before I could obey the 
strange behest, the more especially as I saw from 
the first that the candlestick was hopelessly frac- 
tured, and a perspective loomed upon me of ap- 
pearing through the evening in the character of 
one of those bronze figures, with a stretched out 
arm, that stand upon brackets in staircases, or 
like the flowerpot man in India, doing perpetual 
penance." 

" But when is this said visit that you have 
invited, to be perpetrated, Jessie," said £dward, 
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"because I think I shall borrow the loan of 
your den to hide myself in?" 

*' Indeed, Edward you will not. I fully in- 
tend to have the hidden secrets of your most sa- 
cred mysterious inner sanctuary brought to light, 
the hieroglyphics of your most incomprehensible 
character clearly interpreted, so you will please 
submit with a good grace at once." 

*' God forbid she should lay a finger upon my 
cranium !*' 

" Oh ! what cowards you men are. You see 
you admit the truth of the things by your re- 
bellion." 

" I don't know nor care about the truth of 
the science per se, but I have no fancy to have 
my head converted into an experimental block, 
to prove the fallacy, much less into a finger 
alphabet to demonstrate the truth by reading 
the secrets of my mind. No, thank you; if a 
man's inward thoughts are not his own, I wonder 
what is to be." 

"But it is not your thoughts, only your 
natural tendencies that will be shewn." 

"And what but our natural tendencies of 
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mind operating upon, and operated upon by ex- 
ternal circumstances, give the general colour to 
our thoughts. But pray exonerate me from 
taking part in your little farce ; besides, there is 
something very repulsive to my taste in this sort 
of half social, half professional, kind of visit- 
ing, hiring a lady out for an evening's amuse- 
ment; but — " 

The door opened, and Mrs. Macpherson was in 
our midst. Tall, thin rather than slender, with 
a slight stoop, that gave her generally the ap- 
pearance of piercing into misty obscurities before 
her, with her bright moving eyes, jet black and 
glossy hair, arranged beneath a gracefully de- 
vised but carelessly arranged head gear, a close 
fitting dress of black satin, white kid gloves, and 
a shawl that retained possession of her by the 
entanglement of some stray portions of its fringe^ 
caught in some odd hook or button, but the main 
part forming an impromptu train under her feet, 
constituted the external presentment of the 
*' Professoress" and general demonstratrix of the 
" heads of families ;" but there was an ethereal 
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essence surrounding her like a halo, in which she 
seemed to float rather than move along, that 
would be extremely difficult to define or precisely 
describe. 

Although, as Edward described it, the lady 
was in plain prose literally hired for our amuse- 
ment, she soon manifested powers of iatellec- 
tuality and conversation that banished from every 
mind present the memory of her calling, and the 
fact of her being a stranger. She was just one 
of those beings that call up universally the 
question as to where each individual has met her 
!before, and only where^ for that somewhere in 
• this world or in another they have met seems an 
indisputable fact. She was in the very midst of 
an animated and eloquent discussion upon Burns, 
when suddenly rising and swimming across the 
room towards Edward, without one word of pre- 
paration, she placed herself behind his chair^ 
,and holding her hands half a foot at least from 
his head, she began, with the look and voice of 
an ancient seer, half communing with herself, 
half reading as it were some page revealed to 
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her spiritual vision, a few short brief sentences, 
gradually letting her fingers fall lightly upon his 
hair, and warming into a sort of intermittent 
fluency. 

" The Will struggles ; there is too much Faith ; 
Hope to the skies ; constitutional qualities warm, 
solid, enduring; brain well balanced; susceptible 
of great excitement; fond of dogs; keen resent- 
ment he would feel at beholding wrong, oppres- 
sion, or torture inflicted on the defenceless. 
Justice and Benevolence being repressed, De- 
structiveness and Combativeness would be roused 
to indignation, to avenge the wrongs and redress 
the injuries; high Conscientiousness; affections 
refined by Ideality and Wonder; power of self- 
command ; can say to his own passions, ^ Peace, 
be still ;' large Love of Approbation ; Self-Esteem, 
deficient; large development of Cautiousness and 
Secret! veness, making him reserved, proud, and 
but for the extraordinary development of Benevo- 
lence, harsh ; Veneration, deficient ; Hope, large ; 
but — but — ah — ah — well, hope reaches to the 
skies." 
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" Now, now. ray dear Madam, I can stand no 
more ; by and by you will be telling me what I 
had for my dinner." 

''Ha! ha! wait one moment," she went on 
smiling; ^^ there is generally a little impatience 
at dinner; if he had to carve he would shew it 
in finding fault with the knife ; if not carving, in 
detecting deficiencies in the cooking, from want 
of Veneration and the deficiency in Hope.'* 

" Why, my de:ir Madam, just now my hope 
reached to the skies." 

" Yes, yes, my dear sir, but you observe I said 
the skies ; it finds no resting place here just now 
at any rate ; there has been some little depres- 
sion; don't you understand me?" she went 
rambling on, all the time lightly manipulating 
with her slender fingers as though testing the 
heat of a hot plate : " great tendency to retrace 
the past and compare it with the present ; fre- 
quently absorbed in contemplating the future 
and examining great principles; ready to over- 
step causes in arriving at conclusions. For.n 
and Constructiveness, with, the large Ideality, 
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Wonder, and Benevolence, will dispose to the 
investigation of systems, and forming schemes 
for the diffusion of knowledge ; the very large 
Eventuality and Order will dispose to attentive 
observation of passing events, and an interest in 
the destiny of states and empires; and were Self- 
Esteem and Hope equal to the protecting propen- 
sities, he would appear in the front of the battle 
for Truth, his strong feelings forming an electric 
chain of irresistible magnetism, not, however, 
inclined to seek power or thrust himself into 
notice; completely freed from prejudices on re- 
ligious subjects." 

"Now indeed, my dear lady, you must — I must 
beg you will leave off; pray remember this is all 
against my will, and that nine tenths of what 
you have been saying would fit any man's char- 
acter." 

** Wait a moment then, I will define more 
closely." 

" No ! no ! no ! ten thousand times no ! I 
will endure no more. Let me see, I have large 
Combativeness ; well then I must bring it into 
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play. Here, Edgar! Jessie! Mary! some of 
you <5ome and be demonstrated upon. I'm off!" 

" I am sorry you will not let me go on. Tou 
have one of the best Jieads in the room." 

She spoke of heads as manufacturers do of 
hands, as the only important part of humanity 
with which she had any associations. 

" It is a head I like to touch ; it inspires me, 
it communicates mesmerically good influence." 

And while she spoke she stood apparently 
airing her slender fingers, as though cooling 
them by evaporation after laving them in co- 
logne. 

" Now I shall select another patient for my- 
self of another type. Miss Jessie, I think I 
have heard you called. Come, you need have 
no fear." 

" Me ! oh, dear no, I have no fear, and perfect 
confidence and faith. I feel that I am going to 
have an inventory read over that I made out for 
myself long ago." 

" Ah, well, come. Now this," looking around 
and boldly handling the massive ball beneath her 
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hands, as a milliner might handle her doll, " this 
is a brain of totally different character. Acqui- 
sitiveness is enormous; Constructireness rival- 
ling it, good average powers of Concentration 
too, Veneration good, Self- Esteem large. Wonder 
large. Eventuality strongly developed, Language 
small, Number — ah ! you would be an authoress 
if you could command language to express your 
ideas. There is, you see," turning to us, "Ideality, 
Wonder, Eventuality, Love of Approbation, and 
Self-esteem, which would all combine to direct 
Acquisitiveness into intellectual channels, and 
to the desire of imparting the knowledge ga- 
thered together by research ; Veneration would 
incline to abstruse subjects, but deficient Cau- 
sality would lead to mistakes oftentimes in de- 
ductions; Caution — " 

Jessie endured patiently to be analysed for 
one half hour amid the occasional approving 
shouts of the little group of auditors, and then 
insisted upon receiving a lesson in manipulation, 
for which purpose the dear, good-natured Mary 
submitted to be made a subject of demonstration. 
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Meanwhile Edgar was amusing himself in at- 
tempting to unravel the mystery of the phreno- 
logical chart, which, by the aid of a few figures, 
was designed to form a perpetual key to the 
inner regions of the individual mind, if not the 
soul; but even that seemed to be aimed at." 

At the top figured average measurements of 
circumferences complete, and subdivided, from 
" Occipetal Bone to Individuality," " Destrue- 
tiveness to ditto," Lobes, Coronal^ and Posterior 
Region ; then followed, in magnificent type, suited 
to the magniloquence of sentiment — " The dome 
of thought," " The palace of the soul,*' " Man 
know thyself," " Then others learn to know ;" 
beneath which, in small italics, came, ^' It is 
heaven upon earth to have a man's mind to move 
in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth." 

"Which being interpreted," said Edgar, 
sotto voce^ ''I suppose, means that our heads «re 
to be considered so many newly invented terres- 
trial globes, suffered charitably to be set a spin- 
ning by the phrenologists, trusting in Providence 
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they will come again to a stand still. But look 
here, Mabel, here is a list of the average pro- 
portion of the organs. Very large, 20; rather 
large, 18; moderate, 16; small, 12; very small, 
10. Oh, that is capital! Now, then, here 
come the grand divisions. First, Domestic 
Affections, subdivided into Amativeness, Philo- 
progenitiveness, Concentrativeness, Adhesiveness. 
Second, Protecting Faculties. What do these 
two little crosses mean before these first. Love of 
Life and Appetite for Food? A.h! I suppose 
they are impenetrable regions, extent unknown. 
But here close by stands Combativeness— humph! 
protective ! funny arrangement that, par pareu" 
thise — Destructiveness — funnier still ! — Secre- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness— deep 
problem this ! But ' thirdly' seems rather more 
comprehensible — Moral Regulating Faculties, 
Self- Esteem, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, 
Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Conscien- 
tiousness. Fourthly, Imaginative Powers. Hope 
— imaginative enough, with a vengeance! — 
Wonder, ideality, Wit — a creature of imagina- 
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tion now-a-days ! Three more grand divisions : 
Observing, Knowing — wise to draw a distinc- 
tion! — and Reflecting Faeulties. Well, upon 
my word, if that isn't a dissection of a man's 
compound constitution, I don't know what is — 
written by a minister of the interior, I should 
fancy. I wonder which of the Regulating Fa- 
culties is the author." 

" Mrs. Macpherson — madam, would you allow 
me to request a favour of you, to oblige me with 
the filled up charts of all the young ladies that 
submit themselves to your testing apparatus. I 
can conceive no better possible plan of securing 
a wife according to pattern excellency. Here is 
heart, mind, intellect, bodily size, even, in some 
degree registered accurately. One would have 
nothing to do but to set down and cast up the 
account and make a balance." 

'' Ton would be falling in love with some 
beautiful abstraction figured according to fancy 
then, Edgar," I ventured to suggest. 

" Ah ! a capital idea that. Here, let me fill 
in one of these said charts, Mrs. Macpherson ; 
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that will save trouble, and yoa can keep it until 
you find a counterpart, and then advertise me of 
the fact, and I will travel from Lizard Point to 
John O'Groats for a peep at my ideal goddess, 
clothed in mortal form." 

" Draw it out carefully," answered Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, " place it in your pocket, and after I 
have examined your own head, I will, without 
seeing it, draw you its counterpart, provided only 
it be your truthful idea; I pretend to no clair- 
voyant powers. Meantime I will just sketch 

this young lady." 

" No, no ! I protest, I claim exemption," I 

cried. 

** I will only do it silently ; you shall see the 
chart only, and I will afterwards give you a 
written delineation." 

'* Oh ! well, in that case I will not object." 

'' Perhaps Miss Jessie will try her powers of 
combination in writing the delineation from the 
figures I shall insert?" 

" Oh, no ! if you please that would not be 
fair. But come, I am ready for this silent con- 

6 2 
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sultation of the dial plate of my mind, but I 
have no faith." 

" No faith ! What a grand mistake. Your 
faith is only too implicit. Credo is the Alpha 
and Omega of your character." 

" No breaches of covenant if you please, 
mine was to be a silent consultation." 

^' Well, be it so." 

And in silence the mysterious inventory was 

made. 

"Mrs. Macpherson, I have finished," ex- 
claimed Edgar, *^ now then I will submit myself 
on the same conditions as my cousin has just 
imposed." 

" Ah, well, I do not like it usually. I prefer 
lecturing over the head, I could speak for an 
hour over a real good head; it is a real treat." 

" But I have no expectation that mine would 
prove a real good head; however, if it were 
I would not have its capacities trumpeted 
forth." 

The process of manipulation and dotting down 
seemed rather more intricate and perplexing 
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than hitherto, now it was a re-examination of the 
figures, now the head : sometimes a general sort 
of pastoral benediction, laying on of the hands, 
as though invoking the slumbering fires beneath 
to rise at her behest, and magnetise 'her own 
powers of divination. Anon there was an im- 
patient heaving of the chest, as though imagery 
and thought-painting were struggling for word 
utterance. At last an irradiating gleam of satis- 
faction stole over her features, the difficulty 
appeared to be solved, and the dumb show ter- 
minated. 

" Here, Mr. Edgar, is the counterpart of your 

chart," she added after filling up another sheet 
that lay before her, "compare it, will you? I 
think it possible you may find four — let me see 
— aye five discrepancies between that and the one 
you have written yourself; but I have placed a 
cross beside where these differences will occur." 

" Marvellous ! well, all I can say is, my dear 
good lady, without meaning one atom of disre- 
spect, I believe you are a witch." 

'^ Aye, they have often said so." 
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^' Let me look, Edgar ; Edgar let me see," 
echoed from every voice present, my own incla- 
sive. 

But as my eyes travelled down the mysterious 
catalogue, I detected at a glance that the one 
that had been written by the phrenologist was a 
fac-simile of that I held within my own baud, 
and which involuntarily I held with a firmer 
grasp and endeavoured to shield from observa- 
tion. Something more tell-tale still perhaps stole 
over my cheeks, for as I lifted my eyes, I saw my 
cousin Edgar's eyes fixed wonderingly and en- 
quiringly upon my face. 

" Mabel, you have not shewn us your chart," 
exclaimed Jessie." 

" No, nor would I have shewn mine," inter- 
rupted Edgar, ^^if it had not been for this piece 
of diablerie. Mabel, I advise you to keep yours to 
yourself, or here, shall I take charge of it as the 
stronger fortress?" 

" No thank you." 

'^ I did not expect it, but on my honour it is 
safe, but as for these others^ they are just pass- 
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ports into the land of forbidden necromancy, so 
here they go to shreds and tatters; and now 
who remembers the figured ideal goddess ? Mrs. 
Macpherson, you do ! but you are upon honour 
to give no second copy to mortal man, woman, 
or child." 

" Only to the one that shall answer to the 
counterpart." 

Edgar bit his lip for a moment impatiently, 
and then laughingly retorted : 

"When you meet my twin sister spirit that they 
talk about in their material spiritual language, she 
will know it without any revelations from you.'' 

" Ah, yes ! but do not talk in that tone of 
sister spirits ; there are spirits that through life, 
as well as in death are separable from their 
mortal forms ; there is a spirit here present that 
in sleep compasses the earth; that henceforth 
for ever will at times invisibly hold communion 
with mine ; visit me in sleep, and reveal to me 
the experiences of life." 

" My dear lady, only relieve my mental agony 
by saying it is not mine." 
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" Nay, nay, not yours, as sister spirit it is — " 

*' Jessie, Jessie, henceforth you will live a 
cherub life." 

" Nay, nay, again, not Jessie either." 

" Then Mary — Mary, quiet Mary, you are to 
wander about prematurely a ghost. Dear pale- 
faced Mary." 

" Not Mary." 

"What, dear Mamsy? Mamsy dear, Mrs. 
Macpherson says you are going to visit her 
every night in her sleep." 

Dear Mamsy was rather deaf. 

" I should be very happy to visit her, but I do 
not know her address. Dear me, perhaps I have 
forgotten it ; if you will let the card be put on 
the top of the basket, I can look, dear." 

"Not a morning call^ Mamsy dear, but a mid- 
night one." 

"No, dear, I can't be out late now; I don't 
feel well enough to do as I used to do. We are 
very quiet, we old folks. I am sure Mrs. Mac- 
pherson will excuse me, will you not, my dear 
lady?" 
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" Oh, certainly, my dear madam, your son is 
only joking." 

" Ah, he is so fond of joking," she said, lay- 
ing her hand, detainingly upon Mrs. Macpher- 
son's white kid glove. " I don't know exactly 
what you have been saying, but if you have 
managed to be able to tell half my dear boy's 
good qualities, you may think how proud I am 
of them. Dear Osborne often says, ' our noble 
boys, our noble boys,' not ' but what you know, 
dear, my girls are noble too. Bless them, yes ; 
the dear things, I am sure I don't know what I 
should do without them. And Jessie, too, is so 
clever; I am sure I can't think where she finds 
the time to do all she does. I often say she is 
a wonder, for you know she does all sorts of 
things besides writing books." 

Dear Mamsy's little bit of heart eloquence 
saved any further catechizing. I am not quite 
sure that any one could have spoken at all for a 
minute or two. It was Uncle Osborne tha 
broke the silence. Looking up over his spec- 
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tacles from behind his paper in his Indian chair, 
and rather gulping down something that made 
speech even to him difficult, he exclaimed : 

^^ Mrs. Macpherson, can bumpology beat 
that?* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MY BROTHER 8WEYN. 



The first interview I had with my brother 
Sweyn was peculiar. He began at once " taking 
me to task," as he he styled it, for my worldly 
pursuits. 

" Mabel," he said, '' what do you think your 
mamma or sisters would say to the^e goings on 
of yours — opera, theatres, cards, balls? Were you 
ever trained up to take part in such things?" 

" I have been permitted to visit here, Sweyn, 
where such things, as you call them, are occa- 
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sional recreations. Why may I not join in 
thefti?" 

" Would your mamma think them right?" 

" Not for herself, perhaps ; but she has not 
forbidden my choosing my own amusements, or 
at least I should say she has permitted me to be 
guided by those who see no sin in such amuse- 
ments. Besides, Sweyn, you enter into them 
yourself: for instance, you play cards, I have 
heard you say so, to an unlimited extent of 
gambling. I only have learned to play whist to 
help to amuse dear old aunt and uncle, who 
would otherwise often pass a dull and heavy 
evening. At their time of life, reading or pro- 
found intellectual studies, even such as chess, 
are no recreations.? 

" Ah, that is all very fine ! You will not per- 
suade me you play cards to please them. I 
know enough of cards to know. what a devil 
there is in them. I know I don't want any in- 
ducement to play." 

" Perhaps not ; and I only mentioned a cause 
for my first learning to play. I like whist now, 
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for itself ; it is a most amusing and interesting 

game." 

, " Not half equal to ecartS or loo — unlimited 

loo." 

" I don't know those, therefore I cannot tell. 
Well, then, as for the theatres. I fancy I have 
learnt more good than harm even from the 
stage; and I am quite sure I should have done 
more harm than good, had I been so inclined, 
by objecting to go when others around me were 
going." 

** Humph ! not always a safe practice, espe- 
cially for women, to do as others do ; but I know 
T am not the fellow to lecture. I do a hundred 
thousand things I know to be wrong, and the 
worst of it is, I do know it. I see other fellows 
do things just the same as myself, that have 
been brought up diflferently ; and they seem as if 
they could be moderate, as if a taste of wrong 
was enough; but as for me, knowing I have 
done something I shouldn't have done, 1 try to 
drown the reproaches, stifle the prickings of 
conscience, and so plunge ten times deeper into 
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it) until I have left every body else behind me 
in the race." 

" What do you mean by wrong?" 

^^ Now, Mab^ that is nonsense. Of course I 
mean what people call wrong; what we were 
taught to believe to be wickedness when we were 
little. As for myself, I have not a bit of faith 
in right or wrong either. At least I try to think 
so, to console myself for doing that which is most 
pleasant and agreeable." 

" Is wrong, as you call it, always the most 
agreeable?" 

^^ Just at first, in nine cases out of ten, though 
it is apt to leave a nasty taste behind it. Don't 
you ever feel it after all this pleasure going, 
which, in my experience, is but the first step in 
a world of folly and vice." 

" Why, my dear boy, you speak almost in as 
ugly terms of the world as poor dear Mr. 
Good." 

" I wish I was as good and as happy as Mr. 
Good; as safe of being happy in another world. 
Bah ! I cannot bear to think. I wish I never 
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had time. I manage pretty generally not to 
have it either." 

^^ But now, Sweyn, do let us think a bit. I 
do not like your thinking I am doing wrong, 
even although you are kind enough to keep me 
eompany ; and I do not like you to say you have 
no faith in right or wrong, and all that sort of 
thing ; when by your own words you prove your- 
self to have so much faitb.'^ 

^^ Faith ! me faith ! I have scarce ever heard 
the word since I left Weyford and old Good . I 
never even think about such a thing as religion, 
if I can help it. There is only one doctrine I 
believe in thoroughly, and that is, the utter de- 
pravity and wickedness of mankind; I know I 
am a splendid illustration of that truth/' 

" And yet you still have faith in nursery 
teaching, and poor dear old Mr. Good — hey ?" 

^^ It is about the only thing I have faith in. 
I know there were impressions made upon me as 
a child, that I shall never forget to my dying 
day. Very few nights pass without hell flames 
staring at me out of the darkness." 
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" Do you never wish to be good, as you call 

" Yes, of course I do. Who wouldn't who 
knows they have an eternity of torment to en- 
dure for their wickedness here ? But don't talk 
of it. I don't like to blaspheme, and it makes 
me ; it is so infernally unjust that a man's inclir 
nations should be so opposed to his welfare." 

" But you have faith, you see, and a desire 
for something better than what you are doing. 
I think if I were you I would dive deep down 
into that sea of darkness that you speak of, and 
get at this little germ of goodness." 

** What do you mean?" 

" Do you not remember what beautiful rain- 
bow-tinted shells are cast up from the very 
depths of the ocean ? There they are ; there 
they lie hidden until the heavings of the billows 
cast them upon the shore, and we see them." 

" I don't see what you are diving for; a man 
can't get goodness out of his heart if it is all 
evil and depraved, and I told you just now mine 
was." 
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" And I convict you out of your own mouth 
that it is not quite all so bad, and I think the 
good would grow bigger and larger if you left 
off looking at the wickedness; no one can grow 
beautiful by looking at ugliness. I think 
the shell is worthy a dive, even if the billows 
will not lay it bare before your eye. I suppose 
you will hardly call the desire to be good an 
evil propensity, or faith in a mother or a teacher 
an unholy emotion." 

" It is a precious uncomfortable one though I 
can tell you, when what they taught lashed you 
perpetually like a cat-o'-nine-tails." 

" I have very little doubt of that ; I have 
found it so." 

" Ah, I told you just now you would taste the 
bitter of the pleasure you are apparently enjoy- 
ing so much." 

" You were not quite right. I have begun 
to see as much religion in pleasure as in 
pain." 

" Good God ! I only wish I could. But it 
is no use, I can't swallow my conscience, Mab." 
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** Then give your conscience proper work to 
do, Sweyn dear, don't be beating about this sea 
of perpetual doubt. What is your conscience 
but the holy tiling within you that is in fetters 
and trammels now, and therefore cannot steer 
you safely through life's waters. What are we 
living for?" 

" To prepare for Heaven, or Hell, I sup- 
pose." 

*' Oh, do not make out that sdf is every thing 
and all ; we are put here to live, not die. But 
just now remember what is the law of our being, 
^ do unto others as ye would that they should do 
to you.' Is that preparing for death ?" 

*^ Yes, with a vengeance; a man who can do 
that may die to-morrow." 

^^ But for my part I should wish him to live 
a hundred years." 

^^ But I do not think he would ; it must be 
precious hard work; what you might call per- 
petual crucifixion." 

" I do not think it would be found so. Were 
you ever in love?' 
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" Some fifty times, I suppose, or there- 
abouts." 

" Did you find it very difficult to make the 
happiness of any one you loyed your first 
object?' 

^^ Humph ! I don't know ; we are upon ticklish 
ground. I tell you what, if that little angel^ 
Grace, would love me, I would lay down my life 
for her. Love, you know, works wonders ; who 
knows what it may do for me." 

** Not so much as you fancy I guess. I have 
not much faith in Ijie conversions of that kind 
of love, and I am not quite sure that I was 
correct in using love as an illustration of what 
I meant to say ; but I was thinking perhaps it 
might help me to express my notions of happi- 
ness." 

" Well, go on." 

^^ I do not think it would ; selfishness may 
exist in love as well as in anything else, and I 
believe that it is the laying down of self as the 
object of worship, of pampering, and of gratifi- 
cation that constitutes real happiness." 
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" Are you crucifying self in your round of 
pleasure?" 

*' No ; but if my pleasure injured others or 
myself, if it prevented my conferring happiness, 
instead of assisting me in doing so I should be 
required to sacrifice that pleasure, as you call it, 
but in reality it ought no longer to be pleasure, 
and could not be if my mind was healthy." 

" Well, I don't see it, that's all." 

'* Perhaps not. I know I have a most im- 
perfect way of explaining myself; but now sup- 
pose you could regard pleasure in the same way, 
do you think it would ever be carried to the 
excess of vice; do you not think if you had 
learnt to consider yourself something very noble, 
great, and pure, that you would naturally shrink 
from any thing that could dishonour, sully, that 
purity and dignity." 

" Perhaps I might ; but I do not look upon 
myself as anything of the kind. I acknowledge 
my unholiness." 

" Suppose you tried to forget that, and only 
remembered yourself as a man, an image of God, 
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a temple of purity, grandeur, truth, justice, 
holiness. Oh, I do think it would do more to 
make clear the 'distinction between pleasure and 
vice than ever your inward contemplation of sin 
has done. I have not even felt as you do, be- 
cause I have always had pre-eminently before 
my eyes a consciousness of something good 
within myself." 

" That sounds rather conceited." 

" Conceited ! What, to feel conscious of some- 
thing within me that I feel to be only a common 
possession of every fellow being, the inheritance 
of humanity, a conscience that can recognize 
truth and falsehood — something not of my own 
gaining ; say rather that conceit may arise from 
the idea of conquering the evil nature by some 
effort of will, but not that an acknowledgment 
of the power to conquer evil by inheritance from 
God can engender conceit." 

" You have got some odd notions, Mab. Where 
did you get them ?" 

" I scarcely know ; a little from without and 
a great deal frotn within I fancy." 
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^'Did I not hear something about Grace 
coming up here soon? Where is she coming to 
stay?" 

" I hardly know what to say of it. I have 
spoken to no one yet about the matter. I have 
written to ask her to come." 

** Who wishes it? — because I don't. I fancy, 
from what I have seen, Ned is a little bit 
fonder of her than either you or I should quite 
wish." 

"What makes you think so?" 

" Trust a man in love not to scent out a rival, 
I have always fixed my heart upon Grace being 
my true little wife, and reforming me when the 
world has done its worst with me. I mean to 
settle down then, and become a sober, matter-of- 
fact man, wear glasses and quiet cut coats, and 
carry an umbrella; and then I meant Grace to 
help me play Darby and Joan." 

" Humph ! give her and religion the leavings 
of your youth and manhood." 

" What strange things you do say, Mab." 

"Do I? not so strange as you, I fancy; in- 
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stead of consecrating the whole and perfect 
beauty of manly vigour, life, spirit, energy, 
freshness, to the cause of goodness or love, you 
are content to oflfer it just the dregs of the cup." 

" Tou know they say a reformed rake makes 
the best husband." 

"'They say, a great many more lies than 
truths, and that is one. I grant you the best 
men may oftentimes be among the deepest 
steeped in guilt ; but what would any of them 
who are so, have been if they had never been 
polluted and tarnished by the contact with evil 
and crime ? Oh, why cannot we go back to the 
olden times, when men strove to become gods and 
not devils ?" 

" Well, on my word, Mabel, you are one of 
the oddest compounds that ever I met — perhaps 
you would have us polytheists." 

" Aye^ ten thousand times rather than raono- 
theists — the only deity being self." 

'* Self, self, why that cry is ever in your 
mouth," 

"Aye, and I wish it were in every other 
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preacher's mouth in another sense to what it 
generally is." 

" So you think my love for Grace is purely 
selfish." 

"I do not know anything about it; it is not 
for me to judge your heart; all love is more or 
less unselfish. You will resign Grace when 
called upon, and find yourself a gainer someway 
by the loss.'' 

" The deuce I shall! Not a bit of it.'' 

" We shall see." 

" You forget that you may have to resign too, 
how will you like that, if what I said was 
true ?" 

" I do not think it true. Edward is naturally 
a cold disposition outwardly, but only outwardly 
— no one does him justice — he has sacrificed 
some strong feelings for my sake, but I would not, 
and do not believe for a moment he has sacrificed 
his affections. Edward is truth itself, he would 
not, could not deceive me." 

" Don't fret, poppet, I was only in joke; don't 
think anything more about it." 
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" If I died to-morrow, I would sever myself 
from him if I thought so. What made you say 
it? what ojade you think it? Tell me — I want 
to know." 

" Oh, nothing, nothing, it was only my non- 
sense. I was jealous of course, of his superior 
attractions, and all that." 

" Edward is not half so handsome as you are, 
Sweyn." 

" Pretty plain, certainly — it's pleasant to have 
a sister, too, sometimes, I must confess. Well, 
my poppet, if they do conspire against us, you 
shall come and live with me, and be my little 
housekeeper and dispenser till I am rich enough 
to keep another. ! shall like to have some one 
about me that will tell me in one breath how 
good my heart is, and the next how handsome I 
am. I am afraid I shall never find a wife who 
will do as much — it will be as nice as having a 
dear little tabby cat about one's hearth rug, that 
always says purr, purr, and raises her back into 
a bow, and squinnies up her green eyes, and 
pokes her whiskers in your face, and all that sort 
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of thing; not a bit afraid of you and neyer 
scratches. There's nothing like cats, and birds, 
and sisters to make up for u wife; they are ten 
times better than dogs." 

"Whyr 

'^ Because they always stay at home, or ought 
to do so ; they don't go out dangling after your 
heels like a dual shadow^ or else yelping at all 
the littler dogs they meet, and fighting, and get- 
ting one into perpetual wars with all sorts of 
brutes, two-legged and four; and they don't go 
running away for ever, or get stolen and brought 
back and charged half a -crown for the finding. 
Dogs have half ruined me; I got sick of it at 
last, when I was summonsed to pay a woman for 
bringing home a brute that ran away five days 
out of six, and was perpetually being charged 
five shillings for. There was a whole family of 
a dozen of them that took it by turns to bring 
him back ; every day he was found a mile further 
away. At last I hunted out their den, and there 
found every single face that had been coming to 
me week after week with different names, till 
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they had exhausted all the Smiths, Jones, 
Thompsons, Browns, &c. ; and at last, ^hen they 
had no more fresh faces amongst them to shew 
they hit upon Outlaw, which, as it happened to 
be their own, helped to find them out," 

" Owen upon dogs ! an essay on the folly of 
the canine species, and the impudence of the 
assinine." 

"Tou saucy thing." 

" I can't help it — only fancy a sharp youi^ 
gentleman like- you to be duped in that way — 
but what did you do about tixe summons." 

^' Oh, I attended, and pleaded so long and loud 
tiiat the judge, or magistrate, I suppose he was, 
got a little bamboozled, and of course, judgment 
was deferred.*' 

^^ But now, Sweyn, seriously, are you satisfied 
that I am not doing violence to religion, or 
kicking against the pricks of conscience, as you 
call it, in going to the theatre and a ball now 
and then?" 

" I suppose you do not consider yourself con- 
verted yet, therefore you are not obliged to be 
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80 strict as those that are ; but for my own part 
I like to see women religious. I should not like 
to have a wife that was not." 

" Can we not be religious without giving 4ip 
all amusements and recreations?" 

"You know I am not likely to have seen 
much of religion except at home, living here 
among an idle set of young fellows, that are 
making up to themselves in license for the 
buckram and starch they must put on with their 
brass plates by and bye. I am not much a 
judge of the different phases of religious life ; 
we have a few methodists though amongst us, 
but of them I make a point of steering clear I 
assure you. I would as soon walk about with 
a perpetual blister on my side, or perpetual hat 
band round mj hat, as they do down in some 
of the eastern counties, to shew for a month 
afterwards that they have been at a funeral." 

" But as you so admire this particular asceti- 
cism, I wonder you never rush into it, as a relief, 
and contrast, when you feel weary of your 
frivolities." 
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" So I dare say I should if I thought I might 
ever be allowed to laugh again, or saj odd things. 
I could not live without that, and the agony of 
pulling up one's jaw in the middle of a grin, 
because you *must not,' and speaking slowly, and 
talking through the nose, quoting your ^ex- 
perience,^ and attending Exeter Hall meetings ! 
No, I don't think I could ; ten times rather I 
would put on cowl and cassock, and live on the 
top of a pillar. I rather think by the bye I should 
like to be a pillar saint. I suppose sometimes 
he may stand on his head by way of variation, 
should not you think so ? upon my word I think 
that would be capital fun. If I could not say 
' I'm monarch of all I survey,' I am sure I might 
* my right there is none to dispute' at any rate ; 
no one would be likely to come to me to fight it 
out ; queer place for a single combat on the top 
of a pillar, especially if it was a high one. I 
wonder how those old fellows amused themselves^ 
whether they went through the series of the 
Grecian statues, and kept a white dress up there 
on purpose? rather an awkward footing for the 
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^ dying gladiator/ if he did it like those fellows 
at Astley's the other night. Fancy settling him- 
self down at last into a bust ; hollow beneath, 
folding his arms into drapery, and twirling his 
legs into a circular pedestal." 

" 1 certainly do not wonder you don't turn 
good, as you call it; if you did woe to the 
methodist preachers." 

*'Whyr 

" You would outshine them all ; you would 
rival the Tiverton preacher. Don't you re- 
member pcor Aunt Selwyn's tale? she could 
never help telling it, wicked as it was." 

*' No; what was it?" 

" Oh, about the methodist preacher at Tiver- 
ton, preaching to the rival congregation of 
Bideford, about Peter standing at the door of 
Heaven with the key. * Thur,' he said, * you 
Bidefaurd faulk, yew'U come, and yew'U rat, 
tat, tat, and Peter '11 say, * Who be yew — who 
be yew ?' ' We be the Biddefaurd faulk.' * Aw 
thin go daewn wi' yew, go daewn wi' you; na 
reum for Biddefaurd faulk — go daewn wi' yew.' 
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And thin the Tiverton fanlk will go and knock, 
and Peter '11 say, ' Who be yew — who he yew ?' 
' We he the Tiverton faulk.' ' Aw then come in 
wi' yew, oome in wi' you; plenty o' reum for 
yew ; come in wi' yon.' " 

"Humph 1 1 should have improved it by making 
Jacob's ladder up to the door." 

" Poor Aunt Selwyn ! I fancy no Jacob's ladder 
of ours would be long enough to reach the door 
in her estimation. I wonder if ever she will 
live to see any of us within the sheep fold of 
her setting up. What a dreary sort of belief it 
must be to fancy oneself safe and snug in a nice 
protected pasture, and able to look on at the 
devouring wolves making havoc amongst one's 
best loved kith and kin, and all arranged by one 
will, and that will a will of love. Oh, me ! who 
can wonder at scepticism rearing its hideous face 
close to one's own doors." 

*' It seems to me, Mab, that you talk a great 
deE^ more scepticism than anything else." 

" Do I ; scepticism of what sort ?" 

" Oh, I suppose all scepticism is pretty much 
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the same, isn't it; setting up your own wisdom 
against the belief you have been taught." 

^^ Well, I am afraid I must plead guilty to 
something of that sort of scepticism, if Aunt 
Selwyn's teachings of doctrine by word of mouth 
are to be considered the belief I have been 
trained in ; but in my humble opinion I am very 
far from really a sceptic in the faith I have been 
taught." 

'' What have you been taught then ?" 

^ That our creeds are not so large as our 
hearts, or our consciences, and that in reducing 
ourselves to their limits, instead of enlarging them 
to our own expansive humanity, we involve our- 
selves perpetually in inconsistencies, and narrow 
the compass of our sympathies." 

" That sounds very sublime, and very meta- 
physical ; does it mean anything ? and pray, if 
it does, who taught you such new fangled 
notions ?" 

^^ Who taught me is more easily made clear 
than what it means in its fullest sense. My own 
heart has been sifting it out of every phase of 
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religious teaching that has come before me, but 
I do not know that I can quite make you under- 
stand what I mean by the inconsistencies of nar- 
rowing ourselves down to a creed, unless you can 
see with me that it is by this very process that 
you are perpetually at war with yourself," 

*'How do you mean? I do not struggle, 
much ; I go with the stream." 

" And why ? Is it not because the creed you 
have made your standard is narrower than the 
dictates of your own conscience, and in depart- 
ing from it you have broken down all barriers, 
and through all restraints?" 

'^ I fancy I see a little of what you mean now, 
but surely you would not have us expand our 
creeds to suit our own convenience or inclina- 
tions. It seems to me to be a little what you 
are doing, but 1 know no creed elastic enough 
to stretch over my mal-practices, so I don't 
think I shall attempt that comfortable sort of 
accommodation. By and bye I shall pull up 
and go in harness all right and straight." 

" And become what?" 

h5 
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" Oh, my dear girl, don't summon up the pic- 
ture ; ^ sufficient to the day is the evil thereof/ I 
shall talk through my nose and all that, I dare- 
say, well enough without practising beforehand ; 
it will come natural enough no doubt when I 
have done with the world and the world of me." 

'^ And suppose meanwhile you have to take up 
a position in another world," 

" What an odd girl you are. Why not say 
die?" 

** Because I prefer the other expression. 
Dying conveys too much the idea of rest to con- 
vey what I mean/ If a man has fulfilled his 
work in this life he may earn rest from his la- 
bours ; if he has put off even the beginning of 
his work I can hardly associate rest and repose 
with his death." 

" Well, you do say odd things. What differ- 
ence is there between one man's death and 
another's, except in heaven or hell?" 

" Oh, I do not want to enter upon that now ; 
but I fancy I can see where the notion of purga- 
tory got its origin." 
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'' Purgatory ! that is better than what we 
have to hope for," 

" Humph ! perhaps — I dare say it is ; but I 
cannot but think we might as well try and do 
our work here where we are, as put it oflF to an 
indescribable time, and manufacture a purgatory 
for ourselves, I dare say I am not very ortho- 
dox ; but it does seem to me very like diminish- 
ing our capability for future happiness, if we do 
not train the highest part of our nature in the 
school we have been placed in." 

^^ And you consider pleasure-seeking training 
the higher part of your nature. Miss Mab?" 

" Now come, Sweyn, let us be fair with each 
other. You are making out my love of pleasure 
to be a monster, swallowing up all and every 
other qualification. Now frankly tell me, does 
it appear to you that for the sake of pleasure or 
selfish gratification, that I neglect any duty de- 
volving on me?" 

" Well, frankly, no. Of course you are visit- 
ing, but at first I fancied you might be neglect- 
ing dear Mamsy's wishes." 
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" At first that idea occurred to my own mind, 
but dear Mamsy has been very liberal towards 
me, and on more than one occasion I have found 
her trust in me best repaid by using the liberty 
she has given me. I have not found that plea- 
sure has weaned me from duty ; it is not the 
first object of my life even here in play hours, 
as we may call it." 

" Well, I told you before I did not feel com- 
petent to lecture you." 

" But I think you have a perfect right to do 
so, if you see a younger sister doing that which 
is inconsistent with her duty or her happiness. 
Who so good a right as a brother; and, more- 
over, I am not quite sure, Sweyn, that I shall so 
contentedly pursue the pleasure course as I was 
doing." 

" Why is that? From temper, because I have 
seemed to find fault? That is just the way 
with you women." 

"No; but if my india rubber conscience is 
not comprehended by you quite, I would rather 
wait until it should be; perhaps then you will 
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be rather more iDcHned to meet me half way, 
and we shall get to a better understandiDg.'" 

" What, by your making a martyr of yourself 
for my sake? Oh, my dear child, don't be doing 
that; it would never answer. I am afraid I am 
too far gone to be made a saint any bow just 
yet." 

" Do you think I could feel the same enjoy- 
ment in any pursuit, if I thought my amuse- 
ment was purchased by the confusion of right 
and wrong in another's mind." 

" But I am not sure that it will be so any 
more. I think you have managed to stretch my 
creed a wee bit; you cannot be so far off right 
if you are so willing to give up your wishes in 
deference to such an empty, inconsistent fellow 
as your good- tor- nothing brother. After all, 1 
think practice is better than precept." 

"Ah, there it is, Sweyn; that is the grand 
key-stone of my new-fangled notions." 

" Humph ! "Well, we can have a try at that 
any day, I suppose, beginning in a small way, 
can't we?" 
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^^ I think so ; I know mine has been a very 
small way hitherto, I do not know how I should 
bear the test of a great one." 

'*God grant you may never be tried, poppet 1 
I should not like to see care spoil your little 
smiling face^ pale as it is; but I do not think 
it is quite a stranger even now to that little 
heart, is it, Mab? There are some thorns for 
you among even Love's roses, are there not?' 

" I cannot understand why every one seems 
to tancy so. I wish they would not say so, at 
any rate. I am sure I should be quite happy if 
only people would not look as if I was a martyr. 
I cannot think why it is." 

" Well, don't get cross and spoil all the good 
of your sermon, poppet. I am beginning to 
think soraething of you, although you don't 
preach in a white choker, nor a black dress coat, 
and do not turn up your eyes. Now pray do 
not undo the good by quarrelling with people's 
looks, if they do not annoy you with words." 

" Perhaps I am very silly and sensitive ; but 
you know, Sweyn dear, it is rather irritating 
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sometimes to see there is a mystery, and not be 
able to fathom it." 

^' Best not try perhaps, Mab ; a man must bd 
a fool that — " 

'' That whatr 

^^ That cannot be content with happiness when 
it is within his reach/' 

" That was not what you were going to 
say." 

"Yes, it was, in other words. But come, 
here is that awful Jessie; she will belaying hold 
of my button, and fixing me down to giving her 
an epitome of our last anatomical lecture. I 
have half a mind to get her to come to our dis- 
secting room one day. If that wouldn't cure 
her of dabbling in mof bid anatomy, I don't know 
what would." 

"Oh, my dear cousin," exclaimed Jessie in 
breathless haste, "I did not know you were 
here; I am so very glad. I want you so very 
much to get me up a good, brief sort of sketch 
of Harvey's Theory on the Circulation of the 
Blood, shewing wherein it was opposed to the 
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old-fasbioned school of physiological science, and 
' at the same time, perhaps, you will not object to 
just give me an elucidation of the exact process 
by which the virus acts upon the system in vac-' 
cination. J have been searching papa's library 
through the whole morning, and can get nothing 
short enough and satisfactory enough, ready ar- 
ranged to suit my purpose/* 

^^ Would you like at the same time a brief 
catalogue of cutaneous affections generally, and 
a short summary of the arguments upon conta- 
gion and infection ?" 

" Oh, dear, yes, above all things." 

" And the analization of the properties of 
earth, air, and water to convey disease, as in- 
volved in the telluric theory?" 

"Oh, anything you like, dear Sweyn; the 
more the better; I shall find a use for it." 

*' That is more than I fear I could, my dear 
coz ; however, you are welcome to the shreds for 
your rag bag, if you will only tell me where I 
am to snip them from." 

"Oh, Sweyn, now what nonsense; one never 
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can get you to consider a subject seriously. I 
assure you I do want these two subjects suc- 
cinctly and lucidly condensed." 

" Then, my dear cousin, don't ask me to get 
them into my head ; 1 assure you it is solid 
enough and thick enough already, without any 
further condensation. But seriously I must be 
gone; this chit has kept me half-an-hour longer 
than I ought to have been. I shall see you to- 
night. Mab tells me you are going to se& this 
new play, that is to set the Thames on fire." 

" Yes, I expect it will be a great cram ; but I 
think we shall go." 

"Good bye, poppet, you must go and see 
what has been made of the bellows mender, and 
I promise you shall preach me a sermon after- 
wards upon the morality of the stage, if you like." 

^^ The stage as it is and the drama are not 
synonyms, Sweyn.'* 

"No, I suppose not; they are pretty nearly 
so in my vocabulary though." 

" When you look through my glasses you will 
see how widely they lie asunder." 
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" What do you know about it ?" 

^^ Oh, perhaps there you have caught me in a 
trap, for of course we know nothing but what 
you tell us of the one.'* 

^^ Well, the less the better is all I can say, as 
far as my experience goes." 

" I am tempted to fancy that is a very little 
way." 

" Tou are a saucy puss." 

" I wish you would introduce me to the bel- 
lows mender in reality.'* 

" What do you mean?" 

** Why, the gentleman that is going to play 
it. I would give much only once to see him in 
his own proper person." 

" I do not know him." 

" I wish you did." 

^' I suppose you have fallen in love with him 
as Eomeo, hey ?" 

" Yes, and what is more, have not fallen out of 
love with him, as Shy lock, as one poor lady did, 
they say. After having made him an offer upon 
the strength of his juvenile performance — poor 
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thing ! she had no idea he was so old as Shylock 
proved'" 

" Where did you pick up that story ?" 

^* Oh, from Uncle Osborne, of course, does it 
not sound like one of his?" 

"Yes; well, we shall see, perhaps Edward can 
manage it. I saw him talking to him the other 
night; but I supposed you would hardly like to 
hear of his being behind the scenes." 

" Why not? do you suppose I am so particu- 
larly missish as to fancy actors and actresses are 
a different race of beings from ourselves, that 
they have not as much goodness, and truth, and 
purity, and excellence, as the very best among 
us?" 

"Humph, your charity takes an extensive 
range; perhaps you would like the peculiarly 
delicate life of a public actress." 

" I do not think if I had the gift, the power 
to teach great truths, noble thoughts, sublime 
ideas, by lip or eye, by hand or foot, that I 
should remember there was such a thing as in- 
delicacy associable with my calling. I think I 
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should loathe and scorn the degraded vision that 
could see no higher or deeper than such flimsy 
outside." 

'^ Well done, little Mab ! that does admirably 
as a specimen of heroics ; but come, once more 
good bye ; tell Uncle Osborne I will pop in and 
take a hand at a quiet rubber with him before I 
join you to-night. I suppose they will be quite 
alone, save and except Mary." 

'* Yes ; but I thought you did not care for 
whist." 

"Oh, it's better than nothing; besides, they 
will be doomed to * solitaire' or cribbage else — 
and I know I have heard him say that is dreary 
work compared with a rubber." 

A moment more and Sweyn was gone, leaving 
behind a savour of '^first-fruits" and hopeful an- 
ticipations. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NEW PURPOSES. 



" Mab, dear," said Uncle Osborne, " here is a 
note for you, and the bearer is to wait for an 
answer. I have sent him into Ted's little room. 
Why, child how frightened you look ; surely you 
are not afraid it is from his * Majesty greet- 
ing.'" 

" No, uncle, I can guess who it is from — my 
friend — ^from Grace." 

" No ; it is brought by a man servant ; I rather 
think De Beauvoir's." 
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"Yes, of course." 

"Why, child, are you dreaming?*' 

"No, uncle, I have awoke from a dream — and 
I suppose now I must awaken others." 

" What does the little' chit mean? — but come, 
darling, read your note." 

It was as I had anticipated, a summons from 
Grace to go to her in her new home, a mingled 
effusion of joy and pain, gladness and sorrow, 
the under current ofheart grief running through 
the whole. 

" Come to me, Mabel," it said, " I cannot 
come to you — come to me, and let me feel I have 
not lost a sister; come and let me teU you some- 
thing of the love I could not weep out upon dear 
Mamsy's bosom ; come and see me in my new 
bright home, so bright and beautiful, but lonely 
— so very lonely — I have as yet only seen him 
— Mr. De Beauvoir — my father (it seems so 
strange) for a few moments at a time, but he is 
so good, so kind, so gentle and loving, so full of 
anxiety for my comfort; he will have you come 
to make me feel content and happy — come to 
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stay I mean, stay wholly with me ; but I dare 
not ask it — so happy, so at home as you must 
be; but come to see me at once, come — send 
word when you will come and my father (I can* 
not say papa, it does not seem near and dear 
enough) desires me to say he will send or call for 
you." 

^^ It is from Grace, uncle ; as I expected, she 
wishes me, and her father wishes me, to go to 
her." 

" Does he ; and pray who is her father ?" 

" Mr. De Beauvoir is Grace's father, uncle." 

** And pray, then, who may her mother be J" 

" Mr. De Beauvoir's wife.'* 

" I thought they had only one child ; was 
Grace stolen, or what ?" 

"Mr. De Beauvoir was married before. Grace 
is the daughter of his first wife." 

*^ Humph ! how many has he had ? Has he 
got a blue beard's chamber ? I heard a whisper 
a few days ago that his second had disappeared." 

" I am afraid it is true. There has been some 
misunderstanding about this matter." 
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"What about this resurrection of the first 
wife's daughter, or the disappearance of the 
second wife's self f I should not be surprised at 
anything connected with De- Beauvoir, he is 
always in some mess or other. But how long 
have you known this ?" 

I knew he was speaking in utter ignorance, 
and half in joke, and I could not even yet bring 
myself to reveal the truth ; it seemed no longer 
to be any thing but a matter of delicacy, the 
right and wrong had been settled." 

" I have known it along time; it was through 
me that Grace was summoned home. But now 
about my going to her, I suppose I may fix 
some time to-day. I shall only stay a short 
time." 

" Go just whenever it suits you, my child. 
Edward can go with you, or — no — stay, I dare- 
say you would rather be alone." 

"Yes; I think perhaps it may be better, 
uncle; there is much that we shall need to 
ascertain and settle. Ah! me, sorrow never 
seems far ofi*, does it ?" 
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•' What sorrow is there in it for you, my 
child? I should have thought you would be 
happy to have Grace near you; you have to 
anticipate you know rather less than more 
separation. De Beauvoir is not a man to inter- 
fere with your companionship. I am talking at 
random, though, for how on earth it has all come 
about puzzles me ; it seems a pretty intricate 
sort of proposition, how do you intend to make 
it clear to my benighted understanding?" 

*' I will tell you as much as I know or feel 
at liberty to disclose by and bye, uncle, but now 
I will just scribble a line to Grace and fix an 
hour for going to her." 

My note was written and despatched. I was 
alone, leaning my elbow on the table, and tracing 
grotesque heads upon the blotting paper that 
lay upon the desk before me ; it was a knack I 
had when my wits went wool gathering. I did 
not hear the door open nor any footstep, but a 
shadow fell upon the paper, and looking up I 
saw Edward with his hand on the back of my 
chair as if to steady himself ; he looked so pale 
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and ghastly, that involuntarily I started np, and 
taking his hand in my own began a torrent of 
questions for which I waited no reply. At length 
drawing a chair and seating himself close by my 
side, he took the pen I had been scribbling with 
and commenced a series of flourishes, parallelo- 
grams, circles, radii, arcs, and tangents upon the 
paper. 

" What problem are you so intent upon solv- 
ing, Edward?" I asked. 

" Problem! what do you mean, Mabel P' 

^' As A is to C, so is C to D ; look, is not that 
geometrically true?" 

And I filled in letters but not AC or D, 
at some of the angles. 

^^ You seem to understand geometrical rela- 
tionships; but I came to speak to you about 
something else just now, can you listen to me?^ 

" What a solemn preface, and with your 
solemn face too, Edward ; I begin to feel alarmed, 
is anything the matter ?" 

*' No, Mabel, if my face is solemn it ought not 
to be doleful," and he summoned up the ghost 
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of a smile; " for I am going to talk about what 
ought to drive away every thought of care or 
sorrow. I am going to ask you to become my 
wife soon, much sooner than we had anticipated, 
Mab." 

" I am so very young." 

^^ Young in years, Mab, not in mind or 
thoughts ! but you will forgive me, Mab, this 
urgency. I feel my happiness, my peace depend 
upon it. I cannot let you return home again. 
I want you at once, soon, to be my wife, and 
to settle down peacefully, quietly into a home 
life — come, Mab, say it may be so." 

I was silent ; there was a deep struggle going 
on within; a greedy snatching at the proffered 
certainty of happiness placed within my reach ; 
an under consciousness of the necessity for deli- 
beration, a vague, crushing sense of misery lying 
deep within this cup of joy thus suddenly placed 
to my lips. 

He had enforced the plea by no lover-like 
action, but sat as it were lost in thought, a 
dreamy reverici his fingers still tracing lines and 
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letters on the paper ; suddenly his face flushed 
crimson, and I saw him carefully obliterating the 
letters I had placed at the corners of the angles ; 
then lifting his eyes with a half enquiring glance, 
be pushed the paper aside and added : 

^^ Come, Mab, end this suspense and misery at 
once." 

"Will my consenting make you happy, Ed- 
ward ?" 

" Of course, Mabel, why else should I ask it ? 
Should I plead so hard if I were not selfishly 
anxious to secure my happiness ?" 

" But it is not myself alone that must be con- 
sulted." 

" Do not put me off, Mabel, with evasions — 
put the subject beyond doubt; give your con- 
sent, and I will write at once and gain dear 
Marasy's, and then — then — 1 will rush off to 
France until the whole matter is settled." 

" To France !" 

" Yes, one of us must go ; it is more properly 
Edgar's business, but I think I may do as well. 
And it is upon affairs concerning us, and our 
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future prosperity, tberefore I think I ought to 
save him the trouble." 

" But will he suffer yon to go just now?'' 

" Why just now ?" 

" Just when you are so urgent abodt becoming 
settled and not wishing to part." 

" What does that tone mean, Mabel ? You 
have used it before to me. Are you intention- 
ally satirical ?" 

"Satirical, Edward?" 

" Yes, satirical, Mabel ; do not give way to 
such a power, it will not promote our happi- 
ness." 

I walked away to the window and looked out 
upon the thirsty leaves and drooping foliage of 
the dismal square ; my heart felt as choked and 
famished as the ghastly evergreens that were 
struggling for growth in that scorching, grimy 
atmosphere of soot and dust. 

A fog of darkness, doubt, and misery pressed 
me down to the earth. I wanted words of love, 
of tenderness, strength and comfort, to heal the 
rupture of the severing ties of childhood and of 
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girlhood. Where was the love that was to re- 
place a mother's tenderness, the gentle, soothing, 
sympathizing comfort, never-failing under shade 
and storm or under sunshine and gladness? and 
the heart began to wish, to yearn, to feel the 
absence of something it had not missed before. 
Presently I felt myself drawn away, folded in 
bis arms with all the tenderness and gentleness 
of a brother's love. 

*' Mabel, my dear girl, forgive me my sel- 
fishness, and waywardness, and tyranny; only 
say you will trust me, and I will — oh, indeed, 
Mabel, I will — it shall be the prayer of my life 
to make you happy." 

The words came home very sweetly to a heart 
just beginning to feel the longing for such 
strengthening love; and every thought of pain 
and sorrow, doubt or mystery fled. After a 
while I felt that it was now time to confide in 
him concerning Grace, and turning towards him 
I said : 

" I have a surprise in store for you." 

" What is it?' 
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He was now watching the thiwty evergreens. 

" Grace is here." 

"Here?" 

'* In Town with her father. 

" So I understand." 

" Oh,' you knew it — how?" 

^^ My father mentioned it just now. Edgar 
prepared me for the tidings." 

" Edgar! how did he know it?' 

" From De Beauvoir ; they have been holding 
solemn conclaves together more than once, I 
rather think Mrs. De Beauvoir first called him 
into council." 

" How strange he should not have told me." 

"Not strange at all — it was known to him 
professionally only ; he is the last man in the 
world to betray confidence, thank God !" 

" Why do you speak so?" 

" Because he had need be." 

" Has he so much placed in him then ?" 

" I know no man who has more — unless, per- 
haps, Walter Evans — they are very much alike 
in that respect." 
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" They are very opposite in manner." 

'^ Yes^ but both have that peculiar fascination 
that attracts other men to them ; to repose confi- 
dence in them, to seek their counsel and assist- 
ance. One can trust one's whole soul to 
Edgar.'' 

" That is more, Edward, than you can do yet 
to me." 

^' Much more, Mab ; but do not look so grave 
— the husband will make up for the lover. One 
who has felt the sacred ties of brotherhood and 
sonship, is not likely, Mabel, to regard lightly 
the duties of a husband." 

"Duties, Edward?" 

"Yes, duties; duties, bonds, ties, relation- 
ships," he added, impatiently ; " what would you 
have me say ?" 

"Oh, nothing! but now about Grace; she is 
very anxious that I should go to her to-morrow, 
will you accompany me ?" 

" No !" 

1 laughed — a short, hurried laugh it was, for 
I was meditating a bold, sudden coup d'etat. 
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" Edward, what do you think Sweyn says ?" 

"Sweyn! I don't know, something nonsensi- 
cal, or it would not be his, excuse me." 

" He says you are in love with Grace." 

" And what does he mean by saying that to 
you ? is he anxious you should believe it ?" 

"If he were, you certaijily seem anxious I 
should not, for her name seems a signal for a 
storm, as though you hated her very initials," I 
added, glancing at the blotting paper. 

" What is your own opinion about it ?" 

"That if you did love her, Lwish you would 
tell me so." 

For a moment there was a dead pause, my 
heart seemed to have ceased to beat, and my eyes 
rested on the ground. I would not read an 
answer save through my ears, in words that 
could not be mistaken — at last words came. 

" You have asked the question very calmly; 
is it a matter of indifference to you how it is 
answered ?" 

" No, it is not." 

" Then what if I should say I did ?" 
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" I would bid you seek her love and be happy/* 

" And yourself?" 

" I should be happy.** 

" And would think me a villain — would that 
make you happy ?" 

" I should not think so — I should think you 
had tried hard to love me and could not." 

" Could not love you, Mabel ! every word you 
utter, every look that passes over your face, 
makes me love you Inore and more.** 

" Perhaps so, and yet you may not love me as 
you could love her.'* 

" Mabel, you are trying your own powers and 
mine; do not experimentalize; if I did not love 
you, dearly, very dearly, love, I should be a 
double dyed villain; but I do; did you ever 
before doubt my love?'* 

'* I have always believed you loved me ; but I 
have felt just now that — " 

" That what ?" 

*' That you first read my heart, or thought 
you did, rather," with a slight shade of irony in 
my tones perhaps. 
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"And if so, did I read it wrongly, Mabd? But 
this, my child, is cruelty, cruelty to yourself and 
me. I did once, I know^ caution you not to 
bestow your heart upon so worthless a fellow, 
but once mine, I am not going to give it up, my 
little Mab/' 

" Do not deceive yourself, Edward." 

" I am not likely. I pretty well know my 
own heart; are you quite as sure you know your 
own? I shall begin to fancy some one has 
stolen away your love from me soon, if you go 
on in this strain of argument and evasion ; you 
have not yet answered my first request." 

'^ I think I might have claimed an answer to 
mine before I gave it.'* 

" Now come, Mabel, you are trifling with your 
own happiness and mine. I am not a man to 
bear to be catechized. If you doubt my love or 
my will to make you happy as my wife, do not 
trust me." 

There was another pause, the words " you are 
free," were on my lips, when Edgar appeared at 
the door. 
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He was leaving it on seeing us alone together, 
but in a moment Edward jumped up, and seizing 
his bat, rushed out of the room, exclaiming half 
seriously, half mockingly: 

*' Edgar, come here, my boy, we have been 
having a lover's quarrel, and Mabel is just going 
to give me my dismissal. I shall not stop to 
hear it, so just come and be my deputy, to take 
all the hard knocks and scoldings she has in store 
— I assure you she can say sharp things some- 
times." 

By this time I was fairly subdued ; he was gone ; 
and without a moment's thought that another 
was present to witness my humiliation I sat sob- 
bing like a child — what more indeed was I ? 

Edgar had placed himself on the sofa some 
distance from where I sat in the self abandoned 
restless attitude of impatient mortification and 
almost childish grief; at last when I was quiet, 
he began to speak to me. 

" What is all this about, Mabel ? I scented 
mischief in the air from the moment that note 
arrived for you; what have you been quarrelling 
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about? Come, Edward has bade me be deputy; 
tell me all about it; let me see if I can disen- 
tangle the knot of difficulty." 

*' I think you may if you would.'* 
'* How ! only tell me in what way ; I would 
go through fire and water to make you both 
happy:" 

'' Tell me then if he loves me." 
" Mabel, is that a question to ask of me ?" 
" I have asked him, and he says yes with his 
lips, and no with every other feature of his face. 
I have asked him if he loves Grace, have offered 
to set him free — have bid him seek her love." 

" And he — what does he say — will he do your 
bidding?" 

" No ! he asks me to become his wife, now, soon 
at least, with this arrow of doubt just beginning 
to rankle in my heart." 

" Pluck out the arrow, Mabel, and cast it aside 
— Edward has a true and honorable mind ; he 
would not, he could not — deceive you, it is but 
a suspicion, cast it from you, or it will poison 
your peace." 
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" But a suspicion ! will you on jour honor tell 
me it b no more ? he says you know his whole 
soul." 

^^ Does he say so? then, Mabel, if I knew such 
a love as you think exists, were in it, I would 
die before I would betray it to you; but I do 
not think it, I believe he does — he mu^t love 
you." 

^^Tes, he said he loved me more and more." 

" Then what, silly child, would you have more? 
you are not one to demand unceasing homage 
upon bended knee, are you, Mabel ?" 

" Tou would not refuse that if one you loved 
asked it from you." 

" Do not draw comparisons, Mabel ; Edward 
is more reserved than I nm, he is in every re- 
spect a better man, and yet I know best by my 
own heart of what he is capable." 

" What do you mean ?" 

'^ That Edward is incapable of dishonour, he 
knows your happiness to be entrusted to him, he 
knows himself to be fully, more than fully ca- 
pable of securing that happiness." 
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*' But I am not so sure of it." 

" Mabel I** 

**No, if he loved another, if he ever had loved 
another, I feel that I could not be happy." 

" What! are you so exacting?' 

'* Yes ! I think I am, I begin to think so. I 
d id think it would be enough to be permitted to 
love — now — but no, it is not so, either; what I 
should dread the most would be not to have the 
right to love him; oh, that would be the most 
bitter pang of all " 

'* One that you could not bear, Mabel ?" 

" I do not know. I cannot tell. I will not 
think of it. I will be happy. I wish I were 
like you, Edgar." 

" Like me, Mabel ? God bless you, and save 
you from such heart pangs as I have known. 
But no, if they could make you as happy as 
sometimes I feel, I would not even say so." 

" Are you not always happy, Edgar ?" 

God knows there was in my heart at that 
moment no memory that could sully the sister- 
like simplicity of the question, but the glance 
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that was turned towards me that had in it more 
of displeasure than aught else, like an electric 
spark fired the train of flashing thought ; almost 
mechanically I turned away towards the table 
where I had been writing, and my eye fell upon 
the blotting paper and the figures. Almost un- 
consciously it fell to tracing the outlines as I 
continued speaking : 

" Edward talks of going to France." 
"Edward going! I had purposed to do 
so." 

" But he wishes to go for some reason." 
" And are you purposing to remain here?" 
"Unless I am sent home; or, perhaps I might 
accept the invitation I have received from Grace, 
or rather Mr. De Beauvoir, although I confess 
it holds out no great attractions for me." 

" Oh, accept it, Mabel. Edward is wrong to 
leave you, doubly wrong if he has left a seed of 
doubt in your mind. I am not often severe with 
him, but he is wrong in this; it is not wise or 
well." 

'* Nor good, nor kind?" 
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^' Mabel, it is not for me to condemn him. 
You know that I am no impartial judge j he does 
not know my heart as you do^ it is the first secret 
that has ever been withheld from him ; while he 
is all frankness, all openness, all truth, I am a 
hypocrite, deceitful, practically a liar !" 

" You judge yourself harshly, Edgar." 

" No, Mabel, not harshly enough. But, thank 
God! not even you can read all, nor ever will; 
but there are subjects better worth talking of. 
You will go to Grace, will you not, if he leaves 
home ?" 

" Yes, of course, if my absence is desired." 

"Coquetry! Oh, Mabel^ by all your* own 
heart knows of real affection, never, never trifle 
with the feelings of another." 

" I do not understand you, Edgar." 

" You do, Mabel ; but go or stay now, it wiU 
not matter." 

" Do you know what you are doing ?" 

" No ; in what way ?" 

" You are treating me just as Edward did 
when first I knew him." 
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^^ Indeed ; and you are smiling; what inference 
are you drawing? But no, you wrong me; if 
ever unwittingly I won the guerdon he won, it 
would cease to be of value. I could not love 
you, Mabel, if you were false and untrue; and 
now there has been a word spoken that should 
not have been; it has come forth unintention- 
ally, let it be forgotten, and believe that the 
affection of a brother b among the purest, 
holiest emotions of our human nature. You 
are chafed by wounded feelings now ; your 
imagination has aggravated trifles ; you are not 
yourself." 

" And surely, Edgar, you are not yourself; 
your deputyship has made you cross and 
severe." 

" You are young in experience, my dear little 
coz, or you would perhaps be able to give 
another reading to my stern tones. You have 
no double duty to perform, and cannot know 
how dilEcult a task may be, conscientiously and 
consistently to be performed." 

" What is it you mean by conscientiously ?" 
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'* What can I mean but consistently with our 
own inward sense of right and wrong?" 

" And where do you find that sense generally 
place your own inclination?" 

'^ Very often in the opposite scale to duty ; 
certainly in the majority of cases, when we 
begin to weigh them regularly, at any rate." 

^ Does it become so less often as we go on ?*' 

" Cert^nly ; I believe that the process itself 
has an educating influence upon ourselves; that 
by degrees even our inclinations become moulded 
aright." 

" Do you know I think some people would call 
tbat, perfect subjection to the will of God." 

" Perhaps they may ; but unfortunately these 
sort of expressions have become so associated 
with empty nothings or slavish degradation of 
self, that one revolts from them." 

"Is your conscience perpetually weighing 
every action ? Do you stop to place every deed 
and word in the scales ? " 

" There can be no necessity for that if we 
live in habitual obedience to the law of right." 
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'^ But about pleasures, amusements, and occu- 
pations? Does it never occur to you to ask 
whether you are doing right in any particular 
course ?" 

"Very seldom. At the onset of any fresh 
experience of life its truth would, I think, be 
almost instinctively weighed, and in a rightly- 
trained, rightly* disciplined mind, falsity would 

at once be detected and shunned.*' 

* 

" How differently you speak from my brother 
Sweyn ; yet you, I suppose, are not what the 
world would call very religious, are you, 
Edgar?" 

'* You do ask blunt questions, Mabel. I think 
it depends so very much upon what the world 
calls religious. I suppose really I am, for I go 
to church regularly, don't often outrage the de- 
cencies of society or the proprieties of conven- 
tionalism, and try to steer clear of debts and dif- 
ficulties, the hardest battle of all." 

"Then this is your idea of religion?" 

" I did not say so ; I said the world might for 
this choose to call me religious, for happily for 
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society's sake, to be religious so far is no matter 
of reproach now-a-days." 

" Is your minister like Mr. Evans ?" 

" No, far enough from that ; he is one of the 
burning, fiery furnace men, the greater half of 
whose religion is hatred to Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters ?" 

^' And yet you can attend and listen to him. 
I suppose that is one of your self imposed pe- 
nances?" 

'^ No, not exactly. In this immense Babel, if 
every one obeyed the impulse to be running 
about after eloquent or pleasant preachers, three- 
fourths of the churches would be empty, and the 
rest overflowing, as, in fact, is too much the 
case already; but I call that man-worship, a 
degree worse than saint-worship, and therefore 
content myself with what is provided for me in 
my own parish church." 

" That sounds very formal." 

" Does it ? Nevertheless I think you will 
find it has a very real meaning. I suppose you 
will think me more formal still when I say the 
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sermon is the very least part of the service in 
my estimation. I go to worship, not to hear 
another man's teachings.^ 

^^ I suppose a minister or priest would hardly 
like to be reckoned in his office quite as another 
man?' 

^^Why, Mab, you are opening up a grand 
question, one that it is rather difficult even to 
touch upon. But come, we must not quite 
forget our duty. My deputyship was to get 
hard knocks, and I have got a few; but I think 
there was something else I was to do ---to put 
matters straight between you two silly children. 
Let me succeed in that, Mabel. I ask it in a 
measure selfishly." 

** Selfishly I" 

^^ Yes ; there has more passed now than I had 
ever intended to have escaped my lips ; let my 
success in pleading for Edward be the atone- 
ment. No, Mabel, you need not smile, I speak 
not of atonement except to my own heart ; that 
yery look of gladness is a part of it. Now, you 
are angry, and now too I am playing the fool 
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again. Come, let us say good bye. I shall 
hunt up Edward, and send him to hear his fate ; 
after all I think it is rather a bad plan this 
deputy work.'* 

And so thought I. It would be difficult pre- 
cisely to define what the feelings were that went 
on chasing each other like midges about my 
passing thoughts and fancies ; there is something 
▼ery like the lazy repose of summer warmth in 
fhe atmosphere of a motionless but diffused 
love, bringing with it no stirring breeze of 
healthy stimulus, nor simoom breath of suffocat- 
ing passion. Disappointment, doubt, mortified 
vanity, buzzed about with threatening stings, 
i)ut a new and subtle power kept them from 
coming too near. I was prone sometimes in 
thought to astonish myself with very point 
blank questions, as I sometimes did others in 
conversation^ and suddenly one presented itself. 

Which is best — to love, or to be loved? 
Doubtless both would be superlatively blissful, 
but perhaps few ever know this extraordinary 
degree of human happiness. It would be pecu- 
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liarly painful to feel oneself the object of dutiful 
affection only. Yes, decidedly that is unpleasant. 
One feels worth something better than that. 
Bettsr ? Yes, decidedly better ; then it is better 
of course to be spontaneously loved, loved for 
oneself, for one's faults perhaps as much as one's 
good qualities; one might tyrannize, and rule, 
and govern, and have one's own way to one's 
heart's content; how much of pleasantness would 
there be in that; how much of the repose of 
being enveloped in another, better will, a mightier 
wisdom, a stronger power ? Ah, but this latter 
savours of idolatry, a mortal embodiment of im- 
mortality and infinitude ; and what is love but 
the type of the immortal infinite? Then again 
— which is the highest love, that begotten of 
love, or the first impulsive offering of worship 
to an idol ? 

But then, this may not be fair; can I see one 
whom I love suffer; suffer perhaps disappoint- 
ment, suffer in solitude, with no voice to soothe, 
no smile to cheer ; brothers and sisters, can they 
soothe and smile as another can, whose heart is 
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full of love and sympathy? No, that cannot 
be. 

Well, can I look on another's pain unmoved? 
No, perhaps but that is not mine ; that is not 
a wound to me. It is active love that is 
really selfish; concentrating, narrowing in its 
powers, encircling the heart's sympathies around 
one exclusive centre, the centre of a second self, 
only just shifting a very little the point of meet- 
ing for the radiating line of human sympathy. 
There is another question — can I see him happy 
with another? Yes, I feel I could. Is this 
selfish? I would do all to promote it, but 
Grace does not love him, never could love him 
as I could. No, no one else possesses the power 
of loving that self does. Whence came that 
whisper of irony — from within? Now, be still, 
whisperings, I am struggling to do right. 

No, you are struggling to be happy, whispered 
conscience. You are bringing all external objects 
to' bear upon this one point, unconsciously 
perhaps, but still on one point, self, number one; 
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or, self, number two. Look wider, and lool; 
higher, there are greater things than self, greater 
than selfish, individual love; wider purposes, 
higher aims in life that will be made clear to 
you. Wait! 

'' A monstrously unpleasant winding up, Mr. 
Conscience 1" 

'' What is so unpleasant, Mabel? What, 
talking to yourself!" 

" You here, Edward ? Well, you only heard 
the conclusion of all my mental arguments." 

^' And that seemed disagreeable." 

" Yes ; opposed to my natural temperament." 

" To act in haste, and repent at leisure." 

" Why not put that proverb in the original, 
and take it home to yourself?*' 

'^ Because it does not apply. I am not apt to 
act from impulse, unless it is in matters of 
principle, and then I believe the impulse is the 
wisest thing for us to obey, it is generally worth 
all the arguments in the world." • 

" Your principles must be very fixed before 
you can venture to do that I should fancy." 
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" Of course principle is law, pervading every 
moral question." 

" I thought impulses were rather dangerous 
guides ; I find them so/' 

"Yes, where passion guides them; just now 
you would have said to me, * Go, free,' but my 
impulse bid me not stay to listen." 

"And you were right and I was wrong; is 
that it?" 

" Yes, in that case, decidedly. I do not 
think impulse is brought into training in a 
day." 

'^Yoii are echoing Edgar's words." 

*• What, have you two been moralizing. I 
suppose the disagreeable result of your cogita- 
tions springs from obeying his counsels rather 
than your own inclination." 

" I do not think principle always sweetens the 
temper, do you, Edward?" 

"In the end, yes; while under the lash. 



no." 



"Oh, then even impulse can have a lash." 
" Yes, of course." 

K 2 
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*' Well, now I want to ask a question. Do 
you think two persons loving each other can or 
ought to be perfectly honest and truthful to each 
other?" 

" Of course, as a rule, yes." 

" But there may be exceptions to the rule." 

"Yes." 

" Under what circumstances?" 

" I do not see any object to be gained by this 
sort of conversation. I have once before to-day 
told you that as a wife you shall command the 
implicit confidence of a husband from me. I 
can conceive no even moderate degree of happi- 
ness without that. Now there are reserves be- 
tween us necessarily, but they should not irritate 
you." 

" But they do, because I feel strong enough 
to be trusted as something more than a 
child." 

" In some things a child is stronger than a 
woman or a man." 

" Well then, let me be a child; treat me as a 
child." 
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^^ And what is it the child is so restless about 
— so eager, so anxious for? Why are its little 
longing eyes so fixed upon the bitter fruit of the 
forbidden tree?" 

" Because it is the tree of knowledge, the 
food that human nature craves, but now hear 
me, Edward, you have been using words that 
are profaned in lips that can utter nothing more 
than the cold mockery of love that you are 
offering." 

** Mockery ! and profaned !" 

" Do not echo my words, but hear me. You 
talk of wife and husband, of duties, affections, 
confidence. You would put a halter round your 
own neck, and sell yourself to slavery — for 
what? not that you love me, for you love 
another, perhaps, but that men may not point at 
you, the immaculate soul of honour, and say that 
you have blighted a silly girl's hopes in life; 
that your own pride may not suffer and sting 
itself with reproaches, and that your sensitive 
sympathies may not be pained by the upbraid- 
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ings of a drooping eyelid or a paler cheek. Tou 
have been deceived ; you saw me borne down by 
secret care and secret grief, and you took me for 
a love sick girl ; you snatched me by words of 
gentle, loving — loving kindness, from the brink 
of the grave, and you shudder and shrink from 
seeing me there again. The whole is before me 
as ineffaceable as those letters you have striven 
to obliterate there — there — upon that page, and 
beside those lines, and beside mine, and true-^ 
true as the eternal truth of that law of mathe- 
matics—see they are not effaced, look ! and you 
would profane the holy name of wife to such a 
love. Tou must find another to wear it, for I 
will none of such worthless counterfeit." 

" Then you do not love me, Mabel?" 

I bit my lip. 

" It was of you, not myself I was speaking." 

" But tell me, say you do not love me, if I am 
to believe it." 

" What, to make your task the easier, to 
lighten your burthen of remorse, your share of 



evil in this tangled web of consequences, to make 
it all smooth and straight, shake hands and be- 
come goo(i friends ?" 

" What is all this to lead to?" 

" Wait and see, weakness and deception must 
lead into wildernesses ; you ask me to say I do 
not love you j I will not say it — I do love you ; 
love you widi the first worshipping love of a 
warm and loving heart; the idolizing, unselfish 
love ; hitherto I have thought it unselfish, now I 
know and feel that it is not ; that not even to 
that love, strong, great, true, as I feel it to be 
within me, will I sacrifice myself." 

" Have I asked such a sacrifice?'* 

*'Tes; you ask me to become your wife un- 
loved.'' 

" No, not unloved." 

" Unloved as a wife alone should be loved, 
as one with yourself; your second soul; your 
twin spirit; the eternal echo of your every 
thought." 

" Tou can refuse the sacrifice?" 

" I can and do." 
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He turned aside and leant his arm against the 
mantelshelf for a moment, then hastily passing 
his hand across his eyes, came towards me; but 
the tear had not been wiped off, it fell upon the 
crystal pride of my heart like a burning acid. 

" You shall not leave me thus, Edward — ^you 
are going — no! you shall not leave me; you 
shall tell me you are happy, that you will be 
happy— that you do love another, and that I 
shall live to see you blessed with another's love ; 
another who will love you as I have loved, as I 
could — as I — " 

" Come, Mabel, my own dear girl, come, come, 
surely these arms are strong enough, this heart 
that you are resting near is true enough to make 
your happiness ; would you take from me love so 
very precious, and true, and pure; would you 
leave me all alone?" 

" No not alone, but with another here — here, 
where I am now, sheltered, and safe and 
happy." 

'' But with such love what could I, Mabel, 
wish for more surely; surely, my child, you can 
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know little of man's heart if you can doubt the 
preciousness of such a treasure." 

" And you can be happy ?" 

" Happy, who can doubt it?" 

" And you can bear to see her another's." 

The arm dropped ; there was a quick shudder 
ran through his frame, but only for one fragment 
of a second — as firmly, more firmly the clasp was 
tightened around me, and pressing his lips to my 
forehead, he whispered : 

^' Man is not woman, Mabel, do not again 
shatter our hopes by idle probings. Henceforth 
we have but one thought; you may know 
all my heart, all its weakness all its waywardness. 
You have read it aright, only that you have not 
read the deep, devoted affection in which it holds 
you — the almost worship it is ready to yield to 
your pure, holy, trusting faith, and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion; we will not talk more now, but 
you shall know all; know how in wilfulness I 
closed my eyes to your quiet, gentle goodness, 
until— until — I was blinded utterly for a time — 

K 5 
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and how — but no ! not flow — I am too happy 
now — to be loved thus is very very sweet." 

To love, or to be loved, which is . best? the 
question was not answered yet; but it was wail- 
ing through the disoords of my heartstrings, a 
plaintive, shuddering cry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE D£ BEAUYOIR'S GILDED CAGE. 



" And so you feel lonely, Grace, lonely in all 
this beauty ; who could think such a little para- 
dise of flowers and freshness could have been 
nestled within those gloomy looking garden walls ; 
it is a perfect fairy land." 

'^Yes! and all about me, and all around 
gathered together by the ministering hand of 
love. Oh, you cannot think how much love is 
lavished upon me, and yet — ^yet you have heard 



s 
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me say I feel lonely, almost like a prisoned bird 
in a gilded cage/' 

" But, Grace, you are not doomed to solitude 
— you have your father always with you." 

" Not always with me ; he spends the chief 
part of his time in his study. I may go to him 
there whenever I please, but it is not often that 
I do, I can see that writing is to him the greatest 
solace, for he has troubles, heavy cares, you 
know, and they, of course prevent his cultiva- 
ting society much ; he would make the eflfort, I 
know, for me ; he has already done violence to 
his feelings for my sake, but I do not wish it. 
I do not care for society as I thought I should." 

" And yet you say you are lonely." 

"I should not be if you would come to 
me-" 

" But I should only bring upon you a general 
irruption of my Gothic tribes." 

" Mabel! this from you?" 

"I was but in play, Grace, you know; but 
you see I am not quite my own, and my lord 
elect might be thinking it incumbent upon him 
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to be playing sentinel about the door way s of such 
an attractive prison house." 

" My father would always be pleased to wel- 
come him ; he has a high esteem for Mr. Os- 
borne." 

" Mr. Osborne ! how long has it ceased to be 
Edward?" 

" Well, Edward if you will, but it sounds too 
familiar for a stranger's lips." 

"And pray how long have you two been 
strangers ?" 

"Do not be foolish, Mabel, we are not 
strangers, of course, you know; but I should 
hardly like to hear another call him Edward if 
I were you." 

" Perhaps not, but I am not so exclusive you 
see ; so upon condition you treat him as Edward 
and not as Mr. Osborne, I think perhaps I may 
be tempted to lure him hither by the bait of my 
society/* 

" Tou are grown lively, Mab; like what you 
were before all these horrors; oh, that dreadful 
dreadful time !" 

"You shudder, well you may; but do not let 
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US recall it. I have something more to tell you, 
a message of love, an interceding word of 
sisterly admonition to deliver." 

*'Love and admonition ! from whom?" 

''Oh, from Sweyn the love; the admonition 
from myself." 

" Sweyn ! what, dear curly-headed, black-eyed 
Sweyn, whom I used to tease so about his inter- 
rogatory nose; is he as handsome, and funny, 
and mischievous as ever?" 

'' He means to settle down into a quiet, sober^ 
steady M.D., and means to coax you to take 
out a diploma, and become his M.D.ess." 

" Poor Sweyn, he will be sadly disappointed ; 
pray enlighten him at once as to the facts ; I am 
going to be an old maid." 

^' An old maid ! decked in gorgeous peacock- 
plumaged, butterfly wings! admirable! I will 
most faithfully report; if Grace De Beauvoir, 
spinster^ is the only rival he has to dread, a 
happy good morrow valentine for him; don't 
bite your lip, Grace, it will bleed; your little 
teeth are sharp." 

^^ Mab, your tongue is sharp ! come, let us go 
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to the study. I shall find some meeter match 
for you in this war of words there." 

" Will not Mr. De BeaUvoir feel it ati intru- 
sion?" 

" From you, no ! I think he considers you « 
model ; he called you but the other day a can-^ 
didate for entrance into the calendar of saints." 
'^ In mockery, I suppose?" 
**No, indeed; he was saying you had more 
religion in your little finger than half the clergy 
had in their whole bodies." 

** I am glad he did not say the whole body.'' 
"Why?" 

^^ Because it might have had another meaning; 
but this retailed flattery, questionable in kind, 
and unlimited in degree as it is, may prove 
rather intoxicating if I listen to it long. I am 
sure he will give me none of it fresh from the 
fountain, so let us attempt to penetrate his sanc- 
tum if we may. He was not wont to be over 
' civil to me; but I suppose the bark is worse 
than the bite." 

** What a bold girl you are." 
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'' Humph ! I flattered myself I was as modest 
as most young ladies." 

^' Modest ! oh, Mab^ you know I did not 
mean bold in that way. Modest indeed ! who 
is if you are not?" 

By this time we were upon the threshold of 
the great man's sanctuary, for he was great — 
great in powers of thought, in mental calibre, in 
will to sway the thoughts and feelings of his 
fellow men; he had earned for himself a niche in 
the temple of fame ; a place in the Larrarium of 
the worshippers of intellect, throughout the 
breadth of many a land; and this was the inner- 
most shrine of this intellectual deity ; the sepulchre 
of a human soul, passion tossed, tempest riven ; 
there, in the midst of his heart's worshipped 
ones, the human gods of his humanity, he sat 
enthroned, the rival of the elect, before whom 
alone his proud spirit bowed itself; nor always 
bowed — its own greatness struggled and battled, 
and fell not short in the race. Anon the eagle 
glance soared from ambition's heights yet higher, 
and proclaimed his spirit to have penetrated to 
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unknown realms of eternal space; to have bathed 
itself in essence, subtle, undefined, intangible, ex- 
hilarating, life-quickening elixir. 

It was a shrine meet for its presiding genius, 
marble counterfeits of the living dead; earthy, 
perishable monuments of immortal spirit were 
there ; lettered tablets of genius on the byroads 
of life, rainbow-tinted poesies that had gilded 
the dreams of youth, or consumed the wasting 
lamp of starved humanity, soul, spirit, mind, 
the life blood of men, in veins of history, philo- 
sophy, science, metaphysics, and theology, crim- 
soned the walls, while the cold, hard, ' marble 
outlines of their mortal tabernacles, looked down, 
the silent mocking witnessess of mind's eternity, 
and earth's mortality. A fitting shrine in very 
deed! 

" Miss Owen ! so you have ventured to put 
your head into the lion's mouth in the cause of 
friendship. Well, I really thank you for coming 
to my little Grace ; poor child, she is but a sorry 
butterfly, after all in this wilderness." 

"A wilderness of sweets, I fancy." 
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"Ah, yes; perhaps you will find here som^ 
sweets ; you have a taste for such food as these 
shelves offer, I know. Come and cheer my little 
Grace by your presence, and I will resign my 
cell to your sovereignty, and take my goose quill 
elsewhere. I shall carry my fountain of know- 
ledge with me." 

" In the distillation of these vast oceans, I sup- 
pose you have precipitated the greater portion 
of matter that lies floating in their depths." 

'* And found it poison " 

"Ah, but the ethereal essence you have found 
to be truth." 

" Truth ! you will have to dive deep indeed to 
come at that. Tou will do more wisely to rest 
content with skimming the surface like a summer 
swallow — knowledge is not happiness." 

'*But truth is wisdom, surely, I speak of 
genuine truth, not man's philosophy." 

" Ah, true, I had forgotten you aspire to the 
philosopher's chair : with you seated there, and 
your cousin appointed professoress of medicine 
and anatomical lecturer, we may begin to think 
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of founding a ladies' college, that shall eclipse in 
splendour all the glories that haunt the shades 
of Cam or Isis.'' 

" I will not certainly practice logic with you 
beforehand; I am afraid I should too quickly 
pluck the leaves from your laurel wreath." 

" I am a disciple of Montaigne — it would not 
surprise me." 

" You do not believe in friendship — intellec- 
tual friendship between man and woman." 

"No I" 

" How very strange !" 

" To disbelieve in an anomaly." 

" No ! I was recalling to mind a definition of 
friendship I once heard." 

"From some sentimental young gentleman, 
who, like * Laura/ came but for friendship and 
took away love." 

" No, from a woman." 

" Oh, pray give it; woman's friendship must 
be a piquante morsel, savored strongly with 
cayenne and lemon juice, I fancy." 

" If I remember rightly, friendship was in her 
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mind a filling ap by another of an unfinished 
part of ourselves; a complement of every half 
thought, a confirmation of every half formed 
purpose, a completion of every unfinished aspira- 
tion of hope." 

^^ And had she tasted such a friendship?^.' 

*' I scarcely know, I think not." 

*' And I would swear not, no woman would 
fulfil it, no man could.'^ 

"Why?" 

"The experiment with woman would end in 
rivalry, with man in Love, or Passion, the coun- 
terfeit of Love." 

^^JSelasf pauvre Vamitii! what say you, 
Grace, are there no Damons and Fythiases now-a- 
days?" 

" I will answer for her. Miss Owen, they 
will not be found in petticoats at any rate." 

"Then I too will turn incredulous, and 
answer that they shall not be found in broad- 
cloth ; but no !" 

" No ! what have you an illustration ready 
made to hand?" 
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" I think I might if I chose find one both in 
broadcloth and book muslin." 

" Grace blushes assent; I hope my butterfly is 
never going to be tested ; her little fragile tex- 
ture would not bear many strains of friendship 
or love I guess. Come, Miss Owen, honour me 
Mrith your criticism of this passage I have just 
finished." 

"It wants a microscope to detect the faults?". 

"To make manifest the hideousness of the 
whole, or to appreciate the perfection of its 
parts?" 

" Strange to say, both ; to appreciate the con- 
summate skilly and profound knowledge you have 
brought to bear upon the production of a hideous 
untruth." 

"You are flattering, decidedly! Montaigne 
seems right as far as you and I are concerned, 
evidently." 

" Possibly, I am quite sure that Frankenstein 
would never be a completion of a half formed 
thought of my brain, or hope of my heart." 

" What do you object to in my theory ?" 
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'^ The inversion of a ladder which should lead 
to God ; you have sunk its foot to the gates of 
Hell." 

*' You use strong language." 

^' I am speuking to a strong man, strong in 
will, in powers of perverting simple truths into 
complex falsities." 

" And I suppose you are strong enough to set 
me right again." 

" Intellectually no; morally yes," 

"And pray what point of morality is in- 
volved?" 

"The whole moral code of universal laws." 

" Humph ! a new degree taken out by your 
ladyship, Doctor of Moral Law." 

" What is so monstrous about this perversion, 
is your going to the disorders of society, the 
abuse of knowledge, and building your chaotic 
theories upon such wretchedly broken up rub- 
bishly foundations, as if there could be these 
disorders and confusions, if there was not some* 
thing greater and higher, against which they 
were only the rebellion." 
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^^ Aye, but that has nothing to do with my 
theory about knowledge." 

^^ Yes it has ; if ignorance is bliss, the less 
we know of the mind of God the better." 

•* The mind of God!" 

" Is not. knowledge, true knowledge, revela- 
tion of the mind of God? In science is not the 
God of order, of harmony, of beauty, of exquisite 
adaptation, revealed; in philosophy is not the 
same infinite wisdom made plain ?" 

" Has science or philosophy revealed what God 
is?" 

*' Has physiology or anatomy revealed what 
life is? has not all nature revealed all else but 
first principles." 

"Young kdy, you are getting out of your 
depth ; who taught you physiology and anatomy 
and first principles ?" 

'' I don't know nor care now who taught me ; 
I only want if I could, but I know I cannot, to 
shew you how knowledge ought to make 
one happier and better and more like God." 

" Well, little enthusiast, what you want ia 
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logic, you make up in hearty energy, that is the 
best part of you ; it is a knowledge in argument 
that knocks learning on the head." 

" Ah, now you have given me the key to what 
T wanted to say, learning is not knowledge, and 
only valuable as it leads to true knowledge." 

"You are defining the distinction between 
knowledge and wisdom. '\ 

" Ah, well, we will leave oflf; I feel as you 
said, out of my depth, and it is dreadful to feel 
that a great cause should suffer from one's weak- 
ness and ignorance in advocating its claims." 

"That shews you have real faith in your 
philosophy, at any rate." 

" Because it seems to me to be the great root 
of happiness, the panacea for all the growing ills 
of this disordered world." 

" What knowledge ! education, classical valets - 
de-chambres, and crotchetting cooks?" 

" How cowardly men can be. Tou hunt a 
poor hare down all but to death, and then give 
her breathing time only that you may have more 
sport." 
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" It is a pleasant exercise sometimes, coursing, 
if one finds a good head of game." 

" It is a cowardly, cruel sport, nevertheless. 
What have classical valet de chambres, and 
crotchetting cooks to do with knowledge or 
wisdom ?" 

'* Very little, I grant you, generally speaking, 
their laming even is rather of the skim milk 
kind ; but you know adopting a principle you 
must carry it out thoroughly ; if knowledge is 
good, it is as good for a cook as for you or for 
me." 

" But knowledge, real knowledge, would be 
the power of fulfilling her duties in life in the 
best possible way. I may be fond of learning, 
but if it unfits me for my duties in life it is not 
knowledge, or wisdom rather, for I accept your 
definition." 

"Hear! hear! reason from a blue belle. I 
shall begin to have my faith in Montaigne 
shaken when I find a reasonable woman, who can 
talk philosophy and do her duty — and — keep 
her temper." 

VOL. II. L 
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*' And you will reward her with your friend- 
ship?' 

" I don't know about that, unless it be that 
feminine expositor of friendship you quoted just 
now ; bring her to me, and let her tell me such 
a tale, and she might woo me with it." 

There was a pause, during which he was 
reading a tell-tale title page; then^ in a voice 
scarcely more firm than my own quivering pulse, 
he added, taking my hand : 

"Thank you, Miss Owen; you have done a 
kindness," and left the room. 

" You are a strange girl, Mabel. I feel such 
awe and reverence for — my father, that I could 
not dare speak to him as you do." 

" He is your father/' 

" Yes; but I should have thought that would 
only make me the more familiar with him, but it 
is not so." 

" You have not forgotten early lessons, Grace. 
Thank God, with all the funny teachings we got 
with them, we were taught great truths in our 
early years. ^Honour thy father,' amongst them." 



I 
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"Yes; I have felt lately the true value of 
that; it took away all questioning, all doubt, 
when I was summoned to him. How dreadful 
it would have been to have had to pause to 
weigh the right, or wrong, or consequences of 
such a change of life; the simple knowledge of 
that one command took away all possibility 
of such torture. It is so safe, so supporting to 
be enveloped by law." 

" Why, Grace, you are finding up novel ex- 
pressions too; do not call me strange, when 
butterflies talk of law." 

" Ah, Mab, even a butterfly can think and 
feel." 

" Yes ; do you not remember we used to say 
so when John Good stuck pins into them, if he 
failed scientifically to ' nip their thorax.' " 

"You are a strange girl, Mab; sometimes you 
will pour out whole volumes of thought and 
feeling, and then you will shut yourself up all of 
a heap." 

" Like a two volumed ' History of Kussia' chess 
board — the problems unsolved — exactly so." 

L 2 
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" Oh, I do not pretend to comparisons, Mab, 
I leave that to you ; but I have not told you my 
grand secret yet. I have such a treat in store 
for you— for you indeed. Papa has such a 
dear, beautiful, bewitching chamber organ in his 
music room. You must come and see it, and let 
me hear you try it." 

" You have indeed a treat in store, Grace ; it 
has almost taken my breath away. I do believe 
to find myself bringing out those strange, wild 
tones would almost frighten me." 

" Come and see; there is a brilliant choice of 
music for you: — Handel, Beethoven, Hayden, 
and Mozart." 

" Who taught you to pronounce their name in 
that critical order?" 

." I only spoke from memory of your playing; 
the standard Isuppose unconsciously you set up." 

" Not always a safe criterion ; there are those 
who can see little or no beauty in harmony, and 
others who consider melody tame." 

"What is Beethoven, then? He was your 
favourite." 
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" A mystic, and my favourite only at times, 
Grace, you know; when strange, unspeakable 
thoughts struggled for utterance, he could in« 
terpret them. Beethoven is inseparably linked 
with magic scene painting ; Handel with religi- 
ous, devotional thought; Hayden with pastoral 
beauty and bird melody; Mozart with soft, 
flowing, dreamy, passionless poetry. '* 

" I wish I could think and put my thoughts 
into language, Mab, as you do. Where do you 
get the power?" 

" I do not know that I have any ; I think out 
analogies often, I suppose that is it; but it does 
not do to give way to it. I dare not indulge 
except with those that would not think me 
pedantic." 

" I think you are very much changed, Mabel, 
in se short a time; you seem to speak so much 
more, and with so much more decision." 

" Perhaps I do. I was silent a great many 
years you know, T suppose I am making up for it. 
Talking nonsense, perhaps, is like the peck of 
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dirt that every one manages to get through 
sometime or other." 

" I said nothing about nonsense ; but a year 
or two ago I own I fancied at least, I was on a 
par with you in the talking line; that in a 
match I should soon outstrip you ; heigh ho !" 

" Alack; and well a day! certes I have done 
little else but chatter here to-day. I suppose it 
is to frighten away the ghosts of the fairies, as 
boys whistle going through church yards ; but 
Grace, dear, now it is your turn ; you have told 
me nothing about home sweet home. Miriam 
was there to more than fill my place." 

" Miriam ! yes, I think she fills every place, 
there is no room for any one else to live or grow 
near her." 

" What has poor Miriam done?" 

"Oh, nothing; but she is so dreadfully good, 
so reproachfully perfect, it makes me feel such a 
bundle of faults." 

"But she used to be a very silent monitor 
too." 
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" Yes, that is all the worse, there is a certain 
placid look of conscious holiness, and more than 
human virtue about her, that becomes in time 
almost like a stereotyped sneer at the possibility 
of weakness. Her very love seems a part of her 
daily round of duties. Tou should have seen 
her with John Good, poor fellow ; he made up 
for it though behind her. He said he knew she 
kept a private account book of her virtuous ac- 
tions, and entered in it every night : * So many 
serene reprobations of others' faults, so many 
rounds on the ladder of grace/ " 

" So many days out of purgatory, the Roman 
Catholics would say; but what said Mr. Evans 
to it all, did he never come?" 

'' Oh, yes ! first you must know Miriam closed 
up poor Mr. Good's mouth in the most complete 
style. She made him quake in his shoes, I 
rather think. Dissent she proved by chapter 
and verse to be the deadliest sin in the cata- 
logue of human errors, and of course she could 
not rest content without convincing him that 
his salvation depended upon recantation of his 
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errors. Poor Mrs. Good! she used to sit by so 
quietly and smilingly, to hear her husband 
knocked on the head. Then came poor Mr. 
Evans; but I do not think Miriam ever felt 
how completely he let her fall by her own 
weight. He did it so very smoothly and po- 
litely." 

** But he was not a dissenter." 

^^ No, but Miriam proved him to be almost as 
bad, if not worse, because to admit toleration of 
error within the fold, as she called it, was 
weakening the bulwark of our great national 
defence." 

" Tou seem to have caught the idiom well, 
Grace." 

"Who could help it? Why, my dear love, 
we lived in a perfect tempest of religious contro- 
versy after she came home; there was nothing 
else talked about or thought about. We got up 
in the morning, as if putting on fresh armour 
for the battle with every frill or ribbon. We — 
at least I — went to bed at night, bewildered 
with the din of arms, swords, staves, and battle 
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axes, and haunted by hideous doctrines of hard 
words and harder blows. Heigho !" 

" And dear Mamsy?" 

" Seemed to let it pass by. She managed to 
turn aside many an ugly shaft by a bit of 
playful good humour; yet I think in my heart 
she stood rather in awe of Miriam. She was so 
up in her subject; she did so thoroughly trample 
upon every obstacle in her way. Now and then 
I think she struggled very hard to be convinced, 
but could not manage it." 

** But where did Miriam attend?" 

" Oh, she walked three miles every Sunday to 
a churchy where there was what she called a 
truly evangelical minister, one who could prove 
every individual doctrine of Rome to be a huge 
lie; who would preach incendiarism as a virtue, 
if Popish books and Popish surplices were the 
fuel for the fires, and Popish heresies the doc- 
trines to be burnt out. Oh, my dear girl, don't 
ask me any more about it ! I went with her 
once, and came away feeling as if all the marrow 
of my bones had been dried up, scorched, and 
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withered. No, no; I don't think I can ever be 
a good christian. Poor dear Mr. Good was 
tenfold better than that; he had some of the 
milk of human kindness in him.'* 

" Why, poor Weyford must be all of a 
blaze." 

" Yes, and there is to be another church 
building ; the people have suddenly found there 
is not accommodation enough. And I rather 
think they want the fiery stimulus of the weekly 
dose of brimstone and sulphur to get along, 
once having tasted it. Poor Mr. Evans! he 
looked more grave about it than I had ever seen 
him look before." 

" Did he say nothing?" 

" Not often ; there was no one in our circle 
but dear Mamsy, you know, who would listen to 
him. Miriam usually absented herself from the 
room when he called, after she found his refusal 
to be converted by her persuasive eloquence ; be- 
cause, you know, Miriam's eyes and voice are all 
sweetness and honey ; that is the worst of it. 
If she would only flash out in a downright pas- 
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sion, one wouldn't mind it half so much; but 
Mr. Evans, sometimes did say he feared the 
bulwarks they talked about so much would 
crumble away beneath the weight of this in- 
ternal defensive and offensive gunnery." 

^^ But I cannot think where Miriam has picked 
an this up. Ernest Duplan and Janet have 
nothing of the kind about them, although they 
are evangelical church people too, I suppose, if 
she is." 

" No, I think not, but I do not exactly know, 
I have heard. Miriam, however, deploring their 
want of firmness and courage in not more boldly 
speaking out the truth that was in them, but what 
that truth was I really cannot pretend to say, but 
I think it was a different truth to hers, according 
to her own account ; but really, Mabel, you have 
been making me talk very wickedly ; surely this is 
all downright scandal. Oh, dear me ! I am afraid 
it will be some time before I get rid of the taint, 
and papa does so hate it, scandal or gossip of 
any kind, especially religious scandal; really 
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Miriam completely innoculated me with the 
disease, I think." 

"Well, we have both been guilty, I the most 
so, perhaps; we must promise better for the 
future. Did Mr. Evans tell you he had been 
here?" 

" Yes, but we must not talk of that ; it is 
forbidden. I am under pledge to ask no ques- 
tions on so grave a subject. You, Mab, know, 
must know, why I am not quite the butterfly I 
was, but yet there is a hope living within that 
this at least may be made straight." 

"This, at least! And more than this, if 
Mabel is true," thought Mab; but it was not 
spoken, and soon after we said " good bye '' to 
each other. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 



THE postman's LETTER-BAG. 



There was plenty of food for thought in the 
page of life that was opening before me, food 
for thought and motive for action. It was not 
in me to fold my hands, and with my eyes open 
let myself be buffeted about resistlessly by oir- 
cumstances; what was plainly printed in the 
book of facts my senses could take in, my brain 
could interpret, and my will could strive to 
control or bow to. There are times and seasons 
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when one must be alone, when sights and sounds 
must be shut out, and only a single ray of life's 
light can be admitted to be gathered into the 
speculum of thought, and reduced to its pristine 
elements on the field of reason. 

It was such a time, when with folded arms 
and buried face, in the solitude of my own little 
room, I looked out upon the world of experience 
that was unfolding itself before me. One ray 
of truth, and one alone, seemed to pierce the 
darkness ; my future pathway lay not where my 
young fancy had fondly loved to picture it. No 
.bandage that the little God of Love had placed 
over my eyes could conceal the truth, that the 
companions that should head that pathway to- 
gether were the dearest friends of my youth; 
the heart was slow to give utterance in words to 
the simple truth: Edward loved Grace, and 
Grace loved Edward ; the whisper seemed to run 
the circle of my being, and reverberate in start- 
ling, sudden, loud distinctness upon my ear ; it 
was a fact admitted, to be submitted to, ac- 
knowledged, made the basis of action, the 
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weaknesa and vacillation, that had involved the 
threads of my fate mistakenly in the early 
patterns of this blending fabric, must be un- 
loosened, unwoven, disentangled; the weakness, 
the vacillation, that had risked the severing of 
those fine and delicate cords of the human heart, 
or the fatal error of a false and artificial inter- 
twining of their sympathies and hopes, shone 
forth in that dark hour; not even the honour, 
the brotherly affection, that would have sought 
to shield, protect, and indissolubly bind, could 
redeem the act of weakness, weakness that was 
cruelty, searing, blighting, withering; if once 
acknowledged as the ruling power, the hope of 
life. 

Such moments are not to be defined ; there is 
a sense of blotting out, of coming to a full stop 
in life, of a blank before, and a wilderness be- 
hind, of broken purposes, fragments of hopes, 
lying scattered about, a chaos of elementary 
sounds, a confusion of prismatic hues, all want- 
ing harmony, like the strange phantasmagoria 
that wearies the brain when the eyelid shuts out 
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the light of heaven, and dark spots, radiating 
glories, and dingy patterns chase each other on 
the disc of the curtained iris. The mind cannot 
all at once awake to the power of re-arranging 
its hopes, its plans, its purposes. 

It must be done, and that right soon ; nor 
weeks, nor days, nor hours, must fade away in 
purposeless weariness; but the mind is just then 
a seething cauldron ; it must have time to settle 
and precipitate its earthiness, ere the refiner's 
image can be reflected on its surface. No voice 
could have broken the stillness around with less 
jarring influence than Mary's quiet, gentle, sis- 
terly tones of affection. Mother ! mother ! had 
been upon the lips of my heart. Woman's 
mighty tenderness of sheltering love ; her bosom 
of strengthening sympathy had been the haven 
my soul yearned for. In sorrow and desolation, 
the home of infancy, the Paradise of innocence 
and purity, the mother's breast is the cradle in 
which the wearied spirit longs to find repose. 
Home — home — the heart calls for its earthly 
home of heavenly love and peace from the very 
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grave of despair. Tears unite their traces on 
the cheek, like wavelets upon sand, but tearless 
grief ploughs furrows upon the outline of the 
very rock itself. 

" Mabel, I have come to disturb your solitude. 
Are you ill, dear girl, or has anything happened? 
They told me you had been to Mr. De Beauvoir's 
and more than one, Mab, seems to fancy your 
visit may have been painful. We begin to know 
something of your share in the anxieties of that 
volcanic crater, so you must let us share them 
now. Sorrows divided, you know," 

" I have no particular sorrow." 

"No particular sorrow, child! Why, that 
voice betokens a whole crushing avalanche of 
sorrow to be weighing down your spirit. Come, 
Mab, we are to be sisters one day ; let us be so 
now. If a sister's love can soothe or strengthen, 
you may, you know, command it in very deed." 

" You do not walk through the world with 
your eyes shut, Mary. Mysteries and cross pur- 
poses can only be kept up between those who do, 
or in the pages of a novel." 
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'* We may sometimes close our eyes, Mabel, in 
wisdom and silence." 

^' It is not wisdom to close our eyes to facts. 
I do not." 

^' It is difficult, sometimes, to discern facts, 
Mabel. We may deceive ourselves in more ways 
than one." 

"Yes, we may hope against hope." 

" And doubt and fear upon doubt and 
fear." 

" I wish I had something to do." 

" Have you any particular deficiency of em- 
ployment?" 

" It seems so just now; I should like to have 
some task, some work, some busy occupation to 
set my hands to do. I think I am tired of being 
idle. Even you, Mary, with your fragile frame, 
do morein the way of active duty than I do 
just now. I don't think idleness is healthy." 

" I did not think you had been very idle here, 
Mab. I think you have learnt many things, 
and seen many new phases of human happiness 
— you smile — well, of human life. Life, we all 
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know, is not watered with rivers of rosewater, 
or clothed entirely with flowers ; its atmosphere 
would be very sickly, if it were." 

*' Yes, and perhaps I may be suffering a little 
just now from the debilitating influence of the 
balmy groves and spring gales I have been lin- 
gering amongst of late. Sweyn cautioned me 
about pleasure seeking, &c., &c." 

^' And you gave him a lesson in return, ac- 
cording to his own account, that profited him 
more than his wierd words are profiting you just 
now. It is not pleasure's atmosphere ; it is not 
sunshine or the fragrance of flowers that is now 
depressing you ; it is the cold, chilling, nipping 
shadow of some dark cloud of frozen pain, that 
not even a sister's love can thaw and melt into 
healthy rain drops." 

" Would you like me to sit down and cry ?" 

" Yes." 

** I do not think I can just now, even to oblige 
you, my dear sister." 

" Perhaps you are making up your mind to 
refuse me a sister's name as well as privilege." 
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** No, when I heard your voice just now, it 
fell upon my ear as the most welcome sound, 
next to my — mother's — that — " 

^^ Ah^ Mahel, a mother's name can unlock the 
fountain of frozen tears, and now a sisticr's love 
may gain admission. Come, my little straggler, 
let our hearts understand each other — there, 
weep on ; it will do you good. And now, Mab^ 
darling, what task have you been setting your- 
self, that needs be baptised thus?" 

" I told you just now I wanted work." 

" Yes, that was the listless longing for busy,' 
exciting, distracting action, the unhealthy 
shrinking from some task that lies before you, 
or that you think lies before you." 

" You seem to understand me better than I 
do myself." 

" Our hearts are all mirrors of each other 
more or less. I too have had this longing in 
my time, but you, Mabel, may be mistaking your 
path. Consider well, my dear girl, whether 
there is no spirit of martyrdom actuating you." 

" How do you know my purpose ?" 
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" I can read it from the book of facts. As 
you said just now, I do not walk with my eyes 
shut." 

" Am I not right?" 

" May I speak plainly ? Don't turn away ; I 
will not speak if you wish for silence, but we 
shall not understand each other if we continue 
speaking enigmas." 

" Go on — plainly." 

" I think you are right — " 

There was a wince of pain, and a faint, flut- 
tering hope that she knew nothing about what I 
had purposed. 

** I think so, because I have watched closely 
this matter from the beginning. I told you at 
Weyford that Edward was wrong; I thought 
him so then, and think him more so now. No, 
do not interrupt me. I shall not let you defend 
him; your own conscience must agree with me, 
and your lip advocacy will not do any good. 
Listen patiently; he was wrong then in not 
rightly learning his own mind, or, perhaps, in 
not letting his knowledge of it uniformly regu-* 
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late his conduct. It is his weakness ; his affec- 
tionate disposition wins love, and his manner 
conveys assurance of love; nevertheless, his 
deep-seated feelings are strong and decided — I 
believe with you unchangeable." 

"With me?" 

" Yes, I know that you have penetrated to 
the truth, and you have nerved yourself to act 
upon the knowledge you have gained. Loving 
Edward to idolatry almost as I do, in pure sel- 
fishness I have said I think you right ; but — for 
your own sake, for your own happiness, I think 
so too." 

" Go on — plainly." 

" You speak bitterly, and it is natural ; if you 
were not strong-hearted, I should say otherwise. 
I should say — accept the happiness offered you 
such as it is ; it will be better than pain and 
disappointment. If you were a mere love-sick 
girl, I should speak so. As a woman, possess- 
ing a firm heart, a strict sense of duty, acknow- 
ledging some end and purpose in life beyond in- 
dividual slavery to self and self s impulses, I say 
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differently. You would never be happy as the 
wife of Edward; not all his struggles, efforts, or 
endeavours could make you so." 

" You seem to think me a grateful sort of in- 
dividual." 

" Gratitude is not the bond of union between 
husband and wife. At the best of times, under 
any circumstances, it is but a sorry tie, a bur- 
thensome sort of link between any two human 
hearts, in such a case especially hateful ; it would 
fret and gall your nature, chafe your spirit 
beyond endurance. You would be miserable, 
and make him so." 

" You think I have not the power to make 
him happy." 

" Under existing circumstances, I believe not. 
You are yet young ; in many respects your cha- 
racter undeveloped; you will one day feel your 
power, your claim to something higher and 
nobler than a mere second rate affection. Ed- 
ward is becoming daily more and more reserved ; 
self centred, he will never give you the place 
you will demand as your right. You will never 
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be to him the sort of ministering spirit he re- 
quires." 

" Tour words are bitter indeed, Mary." 

*' They are but the expression of your owu 
thoughts, Mabel; I have been only reading 
your heart aloud, and finding words for its con- 
victions." 

" Then what am I to do? Are ties so easily 
severed? — severed in name, I mean. We can 
rend them at will, perhaps in fact; give one 
hearty, wrenching tug, and root out for ever the 
ivy of hope." 

" I have spoken, Mabel, to strengthen you, to 
support you with the fullest sympathy in any 
half formed purposes that may already be taking 
root in your mind. You are not one to need 
suggestions, but there are few of us strong 
enough to stand alone upon Life's battle 
field." 

"Are you sure you know your brother so 
well, Mary?" 

"Few sisters have had the opportunity of 
reading a brother's heart from childhood as I 
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have had, Mabel ; scarcely for a day have we 
been separated; his looks, his tones, his very 
movements are like the index to an old familiar 
tale ; they tell me the very language that is in 
silence written within its folds." 

" Can we do anything towards promoting his 
happiness? You have said I cannot constitute 
it Is there anyone else who can ?" 

"You never spare yourself, Mabel." 

" A truth seems sealed when plainly ut- 
tered." 

"You would need a stronger power than 
mere love to bring you into training. You 
must be ruled. Edward will only be happy as 
a slave." 

" Impossible !" 

" You will live to see it ; he will bind himself 
in silken chains, and obey the lightest touch of 
the—" 

" Butterfly's wing." 

** May be ; nevertheless, you may even cherish 
the remembrance that the sweetness of the but- 
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terfly was once garnered up in the chrysalis, 
cherished so lovingly by you and yours." 

*' You do read hearts, Mary ; but now let us 
leave off talking. Will you enlighten those 
whom it may be needful to enlighten, should ne- 
cessity arise?" 

^^ It is a mercy that in all great trials, a host 
of minor ones follow in the wake, to divert the 
mind from absolute isolation of thought." 

*' Multiplications of annoyance reduce the 
amount — that seems strange." 

" They multiply objects for thought and at- 
tention, and prevent concentration of ideas." 

" You are dreading dear aunt's perplexity." 

"A little, I confess; but time will make all 
straight. You know in my father you liave a 
second self to feel with you." 

"Thank God for that! And yet, Mary, I 
should like to go home — home to dear Mamsy." 

"Would you, Mabel?" 

" You see I am not so strong as you fancy. 
I feel weary — not discontented, only weary ; I 
want rest." 
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"You have been going through a struggle; 
you will find rest now in quiet, active duty.'* 

"Now leave me; let me be alone. Kind as 
you are, Mary, my sister, I feel a need to be 
alone. There is an oppression, a weight of ga- 
thering gloom over me that makes it burthen^ 
some to hear even my own heart read. Did you 
ever feel overpowered with a sense of coming 
ill, not known, tangible, dreaded evils, but subtle, 
mysterious, unknown, yet certain trials, as 
though the whole world was darkened, laden 
with woe, and yourself an abject, crawling rep- 
tUe.'' 

" They are feelings that steal over us when- 
ever our sun of hope is dimmed for a time; do 
not cherish them ; they will pass away. You 
will come down to dinner?'* 

"Oh, yes, never fear; there is, I hope, room 
for more than one thought in my mind.'' 

Once again alone! Almost involuntarily I 
fell upon my knees, the first intuitive impulse of 
my young girlish feelings long, long ago, when 
the dawning blush of woman's hope first crim- 
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soned the eastern horizon of ray life. That 
day spring had faded ; the sun of my girlhood's 
hopes had sunk in a cloudy bank, heralding 
storms and tempests on the morrow, and in the 
shadows of eventide once more the spirit of silent 
submission and yielding up of will, stole over 
me, and the silence and stillness brought peace. 
We were all assembled as usual in the draw- 
ing room in the evening. Edward and Jessie 
had been pressed into the service of the little 
card table for a change. Edgar and Mary were 
holding a private conference together in one 
corner, now and then casting stray glances to- 
wards the little recess I had chosen as a retreat 
for myself and my book, which made me feel 
anything but amiable. I had no fancy to have 
my prospective " dissolution" discussed in that 
quarter. I was a free agent yet, and what else 
could be occupying their attention in connection 
with me was an irritating problem, which all the 
twitching and turning of the leaves of my book 
could do nothing to solve. At length symptoms 
of enlightenment seemed to manifest themselves. 
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Edgar disappeared, and Mary glided in her own 
noiseless way to my side, her netting apparatus, 
stirrup, bridle, and all, looking decidedly as 
though her invasion of my little territory was 
intended for a permanent settlement for the 
evening. The first temporary influence of sor- 
row is seldom sweetening to the temper; mine 
was just then keenly sensitive to any irritation, 
and I had manufactured a cause of annoyance 
out of the simple materials of an earnest con- 
fabulation between a brother and sister, and a 
few glances incidentally lighting upon my poor 
little solitary self. 

It must be confessed I greeted Mary but 
morosely in rising to leave my seat simultane- 
ously with her eflfort to relieve my solitude; but 
Mary was not to be quarrelled with ; she had 
grown out of missishness, and had milk and 
honey in her disposition enough and to spare; 
her hand detained me as I would have left. 

" Stay, Mabel, I have something to say to 
you." 

^^ I am in no mood for talking or listening." 
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" Well, then I can wait; but it is an nrgent 
matter too. I was going to tax your kind- 
ness." 

**Whatisitr 

** Did you not say you wanted something to do 

to-day?" 

" I said a great many foolish things to-day." 

"But that was not among them, was it? If 
you think so, my mission is at an end." 

" You must explain yourself." 

" Well, then prepare yourself to listen to a 
long story, and come with me into the library, 
we shall not there be subject to interruption." 

We found Edgar in the library, and instead 
of leaving, he quietly placed chairs for us, and 
seating himself, evidently was prepared to make 
up a trio. 

" Never mind Edgar," said Mary, '* it is 
more his business than mine we are going to 
talk about. I am but consulting counsel, and 
therefore now, Mab, sit down and listen, and you, 
Edgar, open the case.*' 

I was obedient; half sulky, half curious, I 
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ensconced myself in a comfortable easy chair, 
that would allow elbow resting and face conceal'* 
ing. I had misgivings about this council of 
three, and the subject there and then to be dis- 
cussed; it might suit me to have my features 
under a curtain. I was growing a bit of a 
Jesuit. Presently Edgar commenced : 

"You have heard, Mabel, of course, of Uncle 
Leonard." 

"Yes; — the miser bachelor." 

" It was not Uncle Leonard's wish to be a 
bachelor ; but we must not linger over old love 
stories ; there is enough, and more than enough, 
of sorrow mixed up with the history, God 
knows ; suffice it that he left a will, in which an 
orphan, whom he had known as a child, was joint 
heiress with Edward, who, as you know, con- 
ditionally was to share his property. What 
whim dictated such an odd sort of arrangement 
no one knows. This orphan disappeared, was 
reported dead, but has come to light; she is 
here, in England, near us, alone, ill — perhaps 
dying; her history is indeed a mystery. Will 
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you, Mabel, perforin the office of a sister of 
charity, and watch over her sick bed?" 

"What has induced you to select me?" 

*' Mary cannot, Jessie is not the person ; you 
seem just fitted for such an office; it requires 
prudence and delicacy." 

"And you think me qualified for such a task?" 

" Yes ; Edward knows her ; he has seen her, 
years since, when she was young, and he was a 
mere child." 

" Then she is not young now ?" 

" No, not very young ; but now, Mabel, you 
must decide: will you undertake this duty?" 

"Yes, if I can be of any use; but will she 
like the presence of a stranger ?" 

" You will not be trying to convert her, that 
is one comfort." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" She is a Roman Catholic, and the difficulty 
is to find a person to be about her who, without 
worrying her mind about crosses and idolatries, 
will really smooth her pillow instead of making 
her couch a bed of thorns." 
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" But I do not feel fife for a responsible task of 
such a kind ; better far find some one who can 
enlighten her, if she may need it, upon religious 
matters, and grounds of faith, which I am sure 
I could never do." 

*' And, as I said just now, you would not at- 
tempt it, which is the very reason why we, Mary 
and I, and I should say also my father joins us 
in the wish, have decided to select you, if you 
will undertake the office. Differences of head 
creed can scarcely be fairly discussed or under- 
stood when the brain and whole physical frame 
are weakened and prostrated by disease ; the re- 
ligion that has be^n the comfort of life will be 
the comfort of death, if it be genuine ; if con- 
fession, absolution, crosses, and sacred ceremonies 
have been heartily appreciated in hours of health 
it would be a scandalous cruelty to take from them 
their power of support to the sinking spirit of 
a dying creature, especially when we know, or 
ought to know, that they are but practices of a 
church that holds the fundamental truths of 
Christian faith, as soundly, if aot as simply, as 
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our own church does. But I think you or any 
one else would find it hard to shake the faith of 
a woman once fixed in the Roman Catholic faith 
if you were to try." 

" Yes, indeed/' said Mary, " there I perfectly 
agree with you. You remember what Ranke 
says in his History of the Popes : * Protestanism 
may do well enough for men, but Romanism 
alone can fill the heart of a woman.' " 

" Why, Mary, one would think you were ad- 
vocating Romanism ?" 

*'Not Romanism with its corruptions and 
disfigurements, but even as Rome is supreme in 
error, so over all other churches is she supreme 
in the amount of truth she holds without 
doubt." 

" When am I to commence my new duties— 
this is action indeed — experience indeed— what 
odd beings you are ! If you do not give me some 
armour, who knows but I may be converted to 
Romanism by this extraordinary means. 
Perhaps after all, this is all a Jesuit's plot. 
Mary, are you not at heart a catholic ?" 
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** Yes, a catholic, but not therefore a Romau- 
ist." 

^^ Oh, I cannot discuss niceties of terms to- 
night. I am in truth too bewildered. Are you 
going Edgar?" 

" Yes ! I am engaged to meet De Beauvoir." 

" You seem always involved in some mystery 
or another. I expect you are deeper in Mr. De 
Beauvoir's confidence than any one knows." 

" Not so deeply as you are, Mabel. But De 
Beauvoir is not a man to let any one into his 
council further than he can help. I suspect few 
if any, have ever been admitted to cross th<3 
threshold of his inner life.'* 

" Perhaps so, but you have not told me the 
name of this new acquaintance, nor whether I am 
to be alone with my charge." 

" We will talk over that to-morrow; now you 
have consented to the task I must leave you to 
Mary, she will tell you all she knows." 

" Well Mary, I am ready if you have the tale 
to tell.'* 

^^I do not know that I can enlighten you 
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much. It has only heen in a hurried conversa- 
tion this evening with Edgar that the fiicts have 
reached me, but look, here is the only one who 
ever knew her ; if he likes he can tell you more 
than I can Have you finished your rubber, 
Edward?" 

" I came to ask you to take my hand. I want 
to speak to Mabel a little while." 

Mary at once rose and in a few moments we 
were alone. For a time there was silence. 
Upon my own mind there lay the weight of a 
heavy labour to be performed, and the sense of a 
weary shrinking from the task — we were sepa- 
rated and I had unconsciously hoped the fact 
had been made clear to him by other means than 
my own announcement of it in plain terms; the 
necessity was like a fly's irritating creep over 
the raw surface of a fretting wound. There is 
no truth in the sublime and ennobling influence 
of all disappointment and grief upon the temper, 
in its first stages at least; there is much bubbling, 
and boiling, fuming and fretting before that end 
is obtained. Nevertheless it must be done, and 
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how became the question ; even as I pondered, the 
-way was directed. He had been playing that 
most maddening of all rattaplans, the " Devil's 
tattoo," upon the mahogany from the moment of 
seating himself, exchanging it only for attempts 
to make a pencil case perform a series of somer- 
saults, slightly more aggravating in their twang- 
ing monotony than the wooden resonance of the 
other performance. I felt it would be safest to 
hold my tongue while that goading attack upon 
my nerves was going on. My knit brows 
perhaps revealed the state of unrest and unami- 
ability into which my spirit was plunged. The 
shadow of a display of temper or ill humour 
always roused Edward's own spirit of opposition, 
he seemed to be curbing a will to speak bitterly 
as he broke the silence by saying : — 

*' You are angry that I would not call with 
you on the De Beauvoirs." 

"No! I am not, I think you were right; had 
you been there I should not have been able to 
understand so well as I do, the real position of 
all of us." 
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"What on earth do you mean?" 
He spoke in genuine astonishment but I saw 
bis colour rise. 

" Simply that it was my object to discover our 
line of duty. I say our, because yours as well as 
mine is involved. I do not think I could have 
seen it so closely unless 1 had been alone. You 
once asked me if Grace reposed in me confidence 
or something of that kind. Do you remember?" 

The pencil case continued its somersaults with, 
fearful and giddy rapidity, as he replied shading 
iiis face with his white hand, 

" I once said something about girlish turnings 
out of the heart's hallowed secrets. I hate such 
things." 

" Well ! but suppose, as was the fact, I became 
the deputy lover to dear Grace, what then — might 
I not win her confidence then?" 

" I don't understand you." 

" Suppose I made the offer of a heart and hand 
upon another's behalf, should I not be entitled to 
some confidence in return?" 

" No, not unless you had been empowered to 
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adopt such an outrageous course. What in the 
world can you be thinking of?" 

" Only my brother Sweyn." 

" Sweyn ! your brother Sweyn ! for Heaven^s 
sake, Mabel, do speak plainly. What are you 
doing?* 

*' I was only going to say, that in my sisterly 
zeal I endeavoured to ascertain the probable 
result of the hopes my brother had confided to 
me." 

"How extremely sisterly and kind! How 
disinterested ! Most young ladies, many at least, 
are jealous of even their brother's love. No 
doubt you pleaded warmly, if indeed it were 
needed. Allow me to congratulate you on your 
success, it was a bold strike for a wife, and for a 
husband too, perhaps," was added in a lower 
key. 

How very liltle passion can make a person 
look, speak — and act sometimes. . 

I rather fear the marks of my fingers must 
have left an impress on the mahogany ^hair 
elbow, around which they were clasped — it was 
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more than a minute before my teeth would un- 
loose their fixed setting to let words come — 
when they did they were very slowly and quietly 
spoken. 

^' I am a very commonplace person." 

" Very, so it seems." 

The pencil-case was stayed in its revolutions, 
and employed in digging little eyelet holes on 
the polished surface already freckled with its 
gymnastic feats. 

'^But wait, let me see; you talked about 
success — success does not always crown a lover's 
hopes." 

"No, nor meet him half way." 

" Hush ! now wait, Edward, do not let words 
be spoken that may ever be wished unsaid; 
listen to me patiently, I have only striven to 
compass a point in this roundabout way from — 
from — well, don't let it lead us away from the 
fact — the path of duty I was speaking of." 

" And what may that be? but pray allow me 
to hear the conclusion of your diplomatic efforts 
in the cause of your brother." 
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" Poor Sweyn ! I fear I only made a pioneer 
of his name to make a way a little deeper than 
I had ever penetrated before, into another's 
heart." 

" Scarcely so commendable an object as the 
disinterested efforts of sisterly affection." 

" Perhaps not; the happiness of more than one 
was the object I had in view — that object I felt 
secure when Grace avowed that her heart would 
never be bestowed on mortal man." 

A lightning gleam shot over the features half 
shaded, and the pencil case resumed its play, it 
was a waiting attitude — I might go on now, but 
I did not for a moment; at last the power to 
speak distinctly returned : 

"Not Villingly, not intentionally, not in 
words, but nevertheless, clearly, unmistakeably, 
the truth has been revealed to me, Edward, a 
truth that should be fully revealed to you by no 
other lips than hers. I have no right even to 
breathe a hint of that truth ; if I had not known, 
had not fully read your heart first. Now, Ed- 
ward, can you mistake your duty? to make her 
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happy; to be happy, to release me, release your- 
self from every shackle and bond." 

The pencil-case fell, and in a moment Edward 
was standing close to me, his hands clasped, his 
whole frame towering with suppressed passion. 

^' Mabel, are you in earnest? Is it your deter* 
mined will to break our engagement; for 1 will 
no longer bear this torture, this trifling, this 
cruel exercise of your fancied power to read 
hearts at your will — it must, it shall end — I 
know not by what right you constitute yourself 
the discerner of all hearts. I know not what 
you have read, or fancy you have read in 
another's heart, but this tdo know, I will be 
free from this tyranny. 1 have offered you an 
honest, manly, and truthful affection,' a respect 
and esteem worthy of yourself, worthy of me ; I 
have rooted from my heart every feeling that 
could ever mar or interfere with your peace; and 
now you are searching into the hidden depths of 
another's sacred feelings, to torture and wring 
from me some further pledge or concession, or I 
know not what." 
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Gradually as he bad been speaking tbe strength 
of angry passion seemed to subside, leaving only 
grief, pain, sorrow, heart misery written on his 
features. As he ceased he sunk again on his 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. I 
went towards him, and taking his hand, I got 
out something about my awkward manner of 
doing what I meant to be a real act of kindness 
and duty. 

" You are angry, vexed, grieved now," I added, 
"but you will judge me differently soon." 

** Are you in earnest then, Mabel, really?" he 
added, looking up quickly. 

*^Did you doubt it, Edward? did you really 
think I was trifling? No wonder you are 
angry." 

" Sit down, Mabel, and tell me calmly what 
you mean." 

This was rather too much, but it was no use 
to rebel; the matter must be gone through with 
now. 

" I said just now I was a commonplace person, 
£dward, and so I am, inasmuch as when a thing 
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is made clear to myself, I care not to delay 
making it clear to others I never could keep 
a secret." 

Here perhaps a memory not the most pleasant 
rose to strengthen the tones' of my voice as I 
added : 

*' I wish I had the power. I am convinced 
that it is our duty to dissolve the engagement 
that binds us at present. I wish you to see it 
in the same light — to continue your regard for 
me, your affection for me, as a cousin, as a sister 
if you will, but to follow the dictates of your own 
heart in your search for a wife ; something tells 
me you will succeed beyond even your own hopes 
in this search." 

" In what way do you mean ?" 

" Oh never mind that now, I scarcely know 
myself, it is a sort of intuitive conviction that in 
following this course now opening before us, we 
are entering upon a path that leads to much 
happiness." 

" Mabel, after this, your manner and your 
tones to-day, I cannot any longer be blind to the 
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fact that I have been a conceited fool, and in the 
mistake my vanity has led me into, have been 
near ruining the happiness of more than one. I 
must indeed have been blind to believe one pos- 
sessing so much common sense, discernment, and 
practical foresight could have honoured me by 
preference beyond all others/' 

" It will not do for us now to quarrel with ex- 
pressions or tones, my dear cousin, we are doing 
what is right; if there is any misconception 
clinging to our words or actions, it will be even- 
tually cleared up. I am happy, for I believe I 
am aiding others to become so ; you are not so 
happy now, you have not the sustaining con- 
sciousness of making a sacrifice, and you have a 
latent fear of having caused pain." 

'' No ! no ! I am cured of that." 

" No, no, you are not. You know in your 
heart such an experience must be painful, painful 
to both of us. You are smiling at my straight- 
forward bluntness." 

" I do not understand you — never did — never 
shall." 



u 
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" I could almost ask you to examine your 
own heart, Edward, and try to find a key to 
mine, but that it might lead us into fruitless 
discussion. You have been as happy in sacrifi- 
cing your own feelings for my sake, as I shall be 
in endeavouring to promote your happiness by 
some other means than those by which we had 
once thought it might be secured." 

" Tou do make strange attempts at parables 
Where is the end of this fresh line of duty to 
lead on your side ? Mine was designed to ter- 
minate in a life of happy mutual affection with 
a wife I honoured, if I had not given her the first 
blush of youthful love. As we are to speak 
plainly, let us analize the comparative correctness 
of our several intentions." 

*' Thank God, we may still respect and honour 
each other !" 

" But you speak of happiness connected with 
what you are pleased to call your sacrifice." 

" Do not let us talk any more now, happiness 
will come, if we have it not now." 

I felt like a baited badger, under the goading 
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tyranny of some wretched schoolboy. After a 
a few minutes silence, during which I was medi- 
tating how I could best make my escape, he sud- 
denly exclaimed : — 

" Tou must be thinking me a great brute, 
Mabel, to night. I have been behaving like 
one." 

I felt no particular power or inclination to 
gainsay it; at the moment it seemed to my weary 
spirit that any less severe sentence would have 
been unjust — so I sat mute. 

" You do think so, I see, but you have yet 
some lessons of man's inconsistent nature to 
learn. Man is a bundle of contradictions. I 
feel myself especially to be so. At this present 
moment I would sacrifice every other considera- 
tion on earth to make you unsay or unmean the 
resolution written on your every feature and 
breathing through your every word, and yet if I 
believed it was weak enough to be changed, ten 
chances to one but the wish would expire with 
the conviction. Can you understand such in- 
consistency?" 
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" Yes, in you." 

"And further comprehend why in neither 
case 1 should move a finger to alter the course of 
events ?" 

'* Yes, perfectly." 

" In short, you understand me better than I 
do myself.'' 

" Yes, very possibly, but now let us speak of 
something else." 

"With all my heart. What shall we talk 
about? The weather, the news, the last ball, or 
to what does your taste incline?" 

" I am going to leave to-morrow," I said, 
evading any notice of his irony. 

" Indeed? Your movements are prompt and 
decided like your judgments." 

" I am going to take office as head nurse to 
your mysterious friend." 

"What friend?" 

" Strange to say, I do not know her name. 
You came into the room just as I was to have 
been enlightened as to all particulars." 

" What an outrageous idea ; who upon earth 
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proposed such a scheme ! Do you know what 
you are undertaking?" 

" Scarcely ; but your father, Mary, and Edgar 
have suggested the idea, and as more than one 
of us begins to find idleness irksome occasionally, 
and at such times novelty is charming, I have 
agreed." 

" Tou seem to talk lightly of the subject." 

"Do I? I was infected with your own tone, 
thinking I suppose of the conversation as an al- 
ternative only from the weather or the crops, as 
a countryman I suppose would have added instead 
of the news of the ball. 

" You and I seldom do get on well together. 
I believe you have done a wise thing, after all ; 
at any rate, it will not aflfect your equanimity 
much." 

"We are talking very foolishly, very un- 
worthily, Edward. You are vexed with me, and 
it can be for no reason but one totally unworthy 
of yourself and me." 

" Have you never heard me described, since 

VOL. II. N 
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you have been here, as a paragon of unselfish- 
ness ?" 

"Yes; often." 

" Well, now what is your honest opinion about 
the matter? I am curious to know whether you 
can read the inside of my character with your 
all penetrating eyes." 

" It is sufficient that you should be able to 
read it yourself." 

*' That is enough. I see you know me ; now 
I shall be better contented. I needed that to 
satisfy me." 

"In what way?" 

" My nature rebels against such penetration. 
Love is blind, and should be blind." 

" I do not think we need discuss such 
questions futher. Tou will not deny me the 
privilege of being your friend." 

" And mentor?" 

" I do not presume to such an office, but if 
ever in time of sorrow, of trouble, of anxiety, 
or care, you need a sister's sympathy and love 
and will claim such from me, it is yours." 
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" One moment, but one moment, Mabel :" he 
took my hand, and drawing me towards him, 
continued in tones far different from any that 
had gone before. " We must not part thus 
lightly, Mabel ; these words have been mere idle 
mockeries, the outside tinsel hiding the deep 
thoughts of our minds. You mean that we 
should part, and I believe you are wise and 
right; but, Mabel, my own dear cousin, you do 
not know my heart, nor its love for you ; you do 
not know the pang it is suffering, you cannot 
estimate the struggles of pride and passion, and 
tenderness going on within, if you could you 
would pity me." 

" Where is the principle, that you sometimes 
speak of as the regulating power, the governor 
of impulse?" 

" Do not mock me, Mabel ; our position is too 
Berious now to be trifled with. God knows, the 
right and wrong is all confused. You know I 
am selfish. I cannot bear pain, for myself or 
for others." 

N 2 
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" Then remember that there is another de- 
pendent on you for happiness." 

After a moment's pause, and an earnest, 
searching look, he added : 

" If you do not love me, Mabel, your every 
feature and tone speak false, and you are the 
most consummate actress I ever yet beheld ; if 
you do, you are a living impersonation of 
generous folly, or foolish generosity. I believe 
pride has more to do with the matter than 
principle on both sides; if so, better a thousand 
times to part than live to endure the repetition 
of such struggles as these/' 

One moment cold, another warm, how is this 
to be read? What is the fact? were my heart's 
inward questions, but I did not speak; and, 
after a long pause, during which he seemed to 
be undergoing some severe mental throes, he 
dropped my hand, and almost fiercely ex- 
claimed : 

" You have done a foolish, a wicked thing. 
You might have moulded me to anything, and 
now I am adrift again alone. Butterflies may 
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guide us in sunlight, amid flowers, but. it needs 
a star to light the pathway of darkness and 
night of gloom. God bless you, Mabel, and 
forgive you!" 

And this was my penetration, this my re- 
ward — to be left alone in this sea of doubt. 
Yet^ no ! in my innermost spirit I doubted not. 
I saw but the vascillation of an unstable mind 
the more distinctly, yet it was very hard, very, 
very hard to bear. That night was the witness 
of many an agony and tears, that one word of 
certain truth from his lips would have soothed, 
dispelled, or wiped away. At one moment, in 
the full certainty that upon me rested not only 
his happiness, but his real welfare, my heart 
would have flown to him to assure him of its 
faith, its trust, its devotion; no pride, no 
womanly reserve, could have kept me back from 
obeying the dictates of such an impulse; but 
another voice, the hidden voice of Truth, bade 
me pause, be calm, be firm, and patiently abide 
the issue. Such struggles are almost fatal to 
Love itself. Love, the holy, perfect, all-trusting, 
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all dependent. Morning saw not onlj the bonds 
seyered, but the tyrant's throne tottering, the 
basis, the ideal of my own erection, was crumbling 
away. 

I had an old habit of rising early, that not 
even a London season and its new experience 
of midnight socialities and gaieties could 
speedily wear out, and, moreover, I had a tem- 
perament that could not rest, not physically 
maintain even the outward attitude of repose, 
under anxiety. Daylight had scarcely pene- 
trated the cloudy mists of a London morning fog, 
ere in feverish, thirsty longing for action and 
life, I dressed and began to make preparations 
for the new duties that seemed to be thrust upon 
me. In the whirlpool of personal feelings, the 
realization of this new prospect had been com- 
pletely swallowed up; I had in truth scarcely 
bestowed upon the prospective details even a 
passing thought; now in the cool temperate 
silence and solitude of morning, still morning, 
when nature and light are in their freshness of 
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purity — the magnitude of the work devolving 
upon me seemed manifest. 

To stand beside a death bed; the thought 
brought back the only quiet deathbed scene I 
had ever witnessed, strong, clear, vivid in its 
fresh, green memories; the laying down of life, 
pouring out of humanity, drop by drop — that 
other violent sundering of the mortal and immor- 
tal, that formed the one dark picture in the page 
of life's memory, seemed not a part of the associa- 
tion clustering around the idea of death, as a uni- 
versal foe to be grappled with and yielded to, 
the secret tyrant stealing into chambers of peace 
in the silence of night, and the calm, holy sun- 
shine of Sabbath days. 

Gradually, mystically a sadness stole over my 
spirit, a sadness in nowise connected with troubles 
of the heart, and disappointments of life; but a 
deep, solemn, spiritual sadness, bemoaning the 
darkness of ignorance, the uncertainty of hope, 
the veil of mortality that obscured the higher, 
nobler, holier, purer life of the immortal. Some- 
thing, I knew not what, seemed to be blending 
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my soul into communion with the unseen; voices, 
music, strains of melody, plaintiye, solemn, yet 
tuned to praise, filled my ears, bright visions of 
glory, dimly peopled the world of imagination, 
until at length, yielding to them —lulled, as it 
were by them — I sunk into a reverie as passion- 
less, as motionless, as incapable of volition as an 
infant slumbering. 

It was the sharp, hectic postman^s knock, that 
startled me from the regions of dreamland. There 
is always something exciting in the advent of 
that mysterious harbinger of joy, of woe, of com- 
fort or turmoil ; and instinctively I hastened to 
ascertain how much my individual share in his 
consignments amounted to. Eagerly my hand 
seized the one missive bearing the well-known 
handwriting of my own dear, dear mother; the 
mother on whose bosom my heart was yearning 
to repose itself; greedily did my eye seize the 
contents. Again I was called to return — Leila 
was ill, dying; in the pride of her heart, and the 
desolation of her misery, Alice could not, would 
not herself obey the child's behest, to summon 
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her father, the idol of her little mystic heart— 
the God of gods in her mythology — it devolved 
upon me to be the messenger of evil tidings, and 
the envoy to bear to a father's ear the child's 
fervent prayer. 

Once more I sank into the reverie, the one 
clear, definite figure among the shadows, being 
that dear, gentle-hearted, loving mother, whose 
every word was healing and mercy ; whose bosom 
was ever open to receive alike the joys and sor- 
rows of the treasures of her love. There could 
be no such feeling as earthly desolation with such 
a home for shelter : she was longing to receive 
me, yearning for my presence; burthened with 
the solitude that had id it no repose and rest. 
Alice, the fiery-natured Alice, Miriam, the stern 
unbending puritan, Leila, the fading dream- 
child, severally and together drew upon her love 
and sympathy, but yielded no quiet satisfaction 
in return ; I, who knew the peace-loving dispo- 
sition of her nature marvelled not; I longed to be 
with her; I felt as though my spirit must fly to 
her; instinctively I roused myself to activity, 

N 5 
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I seized a pen and began to pour out into her 
ear my own hearths overflowings; the whole tor- 
rent of my pent up emotions burst forth, and the 
page was blistered with tears. But my sur- 
charged heart was relieved, there was no selfish* 
ness in burtbening a mother's ear with confi- 
dence ; there was more love than sorrow, more 
longing for my baby pillow, for my childhood's 
footstool, and the mother's touch upon my brow, 
the gentle, tender, caressing stroke of her hand 
of blessing, breathing through my words, than 
mourning over checked or interrupted happi- 
ness. 

My letter was finished, and still the rain 
drops poured on ; but my breast was less heavy, 
I would not again return to the fountain head 
of those tears, even in thought ; the calm peace- 
ful valleys of life, lit by the sunshine of a 
mother's smile, lay spread out before me, like a 
landscape of verdure, its freshness, perfected by 
the little silver stream that watered it, which 
mirrored its brightness and beauty upon its sur- 
face. 
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My share of the postman's delivery had been 
a mere unit in the item of the household's de- 
mand upon the letter bag; the breakfast table 
was really stocked ; apart from mere business-like 
looking superscriptions, that were cast aside^ 
there were others, and amongst them one of 
those ominous, thrilling messengers of evil that 
instinctively set all hearts in throbbing agony 
of expectation. Edward, who was sorting the 
pile, gave one look at the address, and handing 
it to his father, turned to another letter bearing 
no such outward and visible signs of inward 
wretchedness and woe, and after skimming over 
and scrutinizing the handwriting as though 
unfamiliar, suddenly surprised me by a hurried 
and impatient gesture of annoyance, as he en- 
quired : 

" Is your sister Miriam given to writing as 
well as preaching sermons?" 

Before I had time to answer. Uncle Osborne 
had turned towards him, and placing the 
opened, black-edged letter in his hand, without 
word or comment, turned to Jessie and held out 
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his own, trembling visibly for his cup of tea. 
There had hitherto been not only respectful 
silence, even our looks had been restrained. In 
another moment Edward, pale as death, and 
trembling too, rose and left the room, laying the 
letter again before his father. Almost involun- 
tarily I rose too ; a family grief should not. be 
intruded upon, and with some trivial plea upon 
my lips I hastened from the room. I had no 
thought but to leave them alone, no idea of 
seeking to penetrate or share the sanctity of 
even Edward's individual grief. I was about to 
settle myself down in waiting for whatever might 
reveal itself; the eager, anxious countenances 
that T left behind me would, I knew, summon 
my aid and sympathy when needed. 

There is an awful solemnity in the stillness 
of a house upon whfch even the distant shadow 
of the angel's wing has fallen; it was almost 
stealthily I crept along the passages into the 
drawing-room as the least probable spot likely 
to be in request for family councils. I hud 
memories of the turmoil and business of a house 
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of mourning, as well as its silence. To my 
amazement I found my cousin Edward pacing 
to and fro the length of the room. Not liking 
to retreat, I went towards him, and sliammered 
forth some apology, and hesitating words of 
sympathy. He took my hand, and looked at me 
with a fixed and almost wondering gaze, but 
made no effort to speak, only the firmness with 
which he held me, kept me. Still holding 
me firmly, he dragged himself and me to- 
wards the sofa, and sinking down, burst into 
tears. 

There was a depth and intensity about this 
grief I could not fathom, could scarcely compre- 
hend; in my ignorance there seemed no point 
upon which to fix the support of sympathy, and 
almost in stupid, blank silence, I sat on ; the 
silence that had succeeded the burst of weeping 
was unbroken by a word; he seemed incapable 
of words, or to imagine that instinctively I had 
divined the source of misery. 

I caught sight of Mary coming towards us 
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her eyes red with weeping, her footstep tot- 
tering, but the radiance of heavenly love 
beaming on her countenance. She was leaning 
upon Edgar's arm ; they too caught sight of us 
in passing, and seemed to be interrupted in their 
progress by the mute scene that we presented. 

I can remember well the strange, wondering 
look exchanged between them, the silent but 
mutual advance towards us, the brotherly firm- 
ness that led Edward from the room, the warm, 
enveloping embrace of sisterly love that first 
breathed into my being a sense of participation 
in this cloud of sorrow, the vague, thrilling 
shudder that ran through my frame even before 
the whisper fell upon my ear that I was — an 

ORPHAN. 



^^ Sudden as thought is the death I would 
die," had been through life her heart's desire. 
God had heard the prayer ; with words of love 
on her lips, with the ink upon the page of a 
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mother's tender message to the absent one, yet 
undried, she had obeyed the call. 

Side by side, the messages of loving life, and 
awful, swift,' and sudden death, had travelled. 

I had been writing to the Dead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AGNES. 



Youth is elastic; the storm does not prostrate 
for ever the tender blade or budding ear ; sun- 
shine and rain drops renew its vigour. The call 
to activity is a needful tonic for exhausting self- 
centring grief. Not many weeks had passed 
before I found myself in the twilight of a warm 
August evening mounting the little staircase of 
the lodging tenanted by the stranger for whom 
so mysteriously and arbitrarily I had been 
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chosen uurse and companion. The task and 
oflSce were now self chosen, it offered peculiar 
attractions to the morbid state of my mental 
energies. 

The house to which, under the guidance and 
companionship of Mary, I had found my way, 
was situated in one of those little suburban nests, 
by courtesy called squares, triangular though 
they may be, which gather around the miniature 
fragments of Nature, that the ever marching 
tyrant, Art, has suffered to linger among the 
desolate, stunted, off shoots of thoroughfares, on 
the outskirts of the great nebulae of cities, towns, 
boroughs, and hamlets that form the concrete of 
the huge Babel. There was something vault- 
like in the stillness of that little stony triangle, 
with its great iron gateway fancifully wrought, 
and perpetually closed, leading to nowhere but 
round about its own little circumscribed domain, 
and seldom needing to be unclosed save for the 
solemn hearse that bore an inmate to another 
tomb; not a wheel or hoop, scarce a human 
tread broke the silence of that unearthly little 
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domain, from sunrise to sunset ; the old clothes- 
man's croak, the milkman's ^^ meauw," and ihe 
postman's nervous rat tat, were the only sounds 
penetrating this solitary cell, that varied the 
monotony of the distant hum of the working 
bees in the great hive of busy life. 

The little pocket handkerchief of grass plot in 
the centre with its ragged hem of flowers, the 
barrack-like tautology of its windows and door- 
ways, varied only by the occasional scattering 
of consumptive geraniums and seedy mignionette, 
the white doorsteps and polished scrapers, the 
advertisements of thrift and superior domestic 
management within, betokened a novel phase 
of human life to be conned without; howbeit the 
place had a strange and sepulchral air, like a 
cemetery garden ; still there were flowers, there 
were green leaves, and grass to be seen; the 
windows did look out upon something less 
scorching, withering, and grimy than sooty 
brickwork. 

The atmosphere of solitude, of death-like still- 
ness, made itself felt; in health I might have 
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groaned under its oppressive weigbt| bat amidst 
ike discordant chaos of my soul's feelings, the 
dirge-like monotony seemed to find a welcome 
place. I was received with looks of grateful af- 
fection ; even the tall, severe, and stony waiting 
woman, the personal attendant of the invalid, 
had accorded me a word of thanks; hard rigid 
lines of sternness were chiseled on her features, 
features which seemed, like an image's to have 
no power of relaxation. She might have been 
fashioned by the turning lathe of Care or Des- 
potism. There was something picturesque in her 
foreign air, and terse, indicative sentences, made 
up of more meaning than words, when she did 
speak, but that was seldom. 

The landlady, a quiet, gentle little widow, 
whose hand and foot, and reticent carriage be- 
trayed at a glance a purer extract, and a 
brighter experience than her present lot be- 
tokened, was the impersonation of tender- 
heartedness; sickness, sorrow, or suffering were 
safely sheltered beneath her roof, you could feel 
sure in a moment. To add another and a 
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stranger to these two nursing mothers, was at 
least, superfluous ; there was some hidden mean- 
ing in the arrangement that had brought me 
there. 

It was not the abode of solitude or desolation, 
poverty or neglect. The air of refinement, per- 
fect comfort, and conventional propriety prevail- 
ing, was enough to stagger the boldest of feminine 
evangelists, brought into sudden contact with 
externals so decidedly antagonistic to patronage 
or ideas of conversion. Had it not been clearly 
evident that a way had been prepared for me by 
some means, I should have appeared as awkward, 
as in reality I felt; there seemed nothing to do, 
and a mere visit of condolence and sympathy to 
a perfect stranger is anything but an easy task 
to an unprofessed " Sister of Charity." My re- 
ception by the invalid was, however, amply 
sufficient to remove any feelings of restraint. 
Her first appearance bad startled me by its 
strange dissimilarity to the picture my imagina- 
tion had conjured up. No longer absolutely 
youthful, her features wore traces of extreme 
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beauty ; but beauty, hardened, congealed, as it 
were, brought into complete abject submission, 
tutored to conceal rather than give expression 
to thoughts that might be passing within, a 
subjection that had been gained by discipline 
that had written lines of deep and harsh outline 
about the softly moulded features of early 
years. 

Her oval face was totally unrelieved by a 
single bond or wave of hair, a close-fitting un- 
becoming cap, effectually concealing every ves* 
tige of that natural and most perfect ornament 
of woman; only the deep blue of her large, 
undimmed, and lustrous eye, with its silken 
fringe, gave a hint of the golden setting that 
should have completed that Madonna head. It 
was a face a Guide, or Gorreggio might have 
chosen to immortalize, but for the gravings of 
earthly care that marred its softness. 

** I have been longing for this visit," she 
began, and thereby of course at once setting me 
at ease upon the score of a fear of intrusion, " I 
was led to expect you some while since, but I 
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know you have been in sorrow; you do not, 
cannot know how I have lunged to see you." 

There was something very startling in such 
an address from one who looked extremely like 
a dying fugitive nun, and yet a total stranger. 

" My cousins," I answered at random, "wished 
me to come." 

" Tes ; they heard me express longing for such 
a friend and companion; but they did not know 
that it was upon you my hopes especially rested," 
she said with something like a smile of meaning. 

" Upon me ! how could you know me ?" 

" I know much concerning you ; perhaps you 
may not be surprised when you hear that I know, 
or have seen Mr. Evans." 

" Mr. Evans! do my cousins know this?" 

"I think, perhaps one of them may; the 
younger brother, Edgar, has had much to do 
for me." 

" Then who are you ?" 

It was one of my point blank questions. 

" Have you no knowledge, no suspicion ?" 

I looked, earnestly, enquiringly, searchingly 
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into the placid features raised to me ; but the 
rushing tide of mighty sorrow that had been 
overwhelming all my faculties of late, seemed to 
obscure my powers of vision; all that bore no 
connection with the one great bereavement that 
had left me an orphan in the world, was mystery 
and confusion. Taking only my relations and 
the name of Uncle Leonard as the clue, the 
thread led me just nowhere. 

1 shook my head. 

" You cannot guess/' she went on, " you have 
never seen me before, and," she added in a sadder 
tone, " I suppose you have never seen features 
that resemble these poor faded, wasting ones of 
mine, Mathilde," she cried, turning to the stony 
image thab sat in the corner, ^^ Mathilde, loosen 
my hair." 

In a moment the little ugly cap was removed, 
and long, streaming folds of glossy hair, in rich, 
bright golden waves, fell over her shoulders. 
The picture and the name acted like magic. 

"Agnes! Agnes! the mother of Grace!" I 
exclaimed. 
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" Yes, Mabel ; you see I know your name too, 
the mother of your * Grace/ and you have come 
to tell me of my child ; the child that has been 
reared in a stranger's home, that has called 
another mother; that has — but you know all— 
all that has been so slowly unfolding itself to me 
in my self-appointed isolation." 

^' How has all this come about? what brings 
you here?" 

" The longing once more to look upon her, 
my long-lost one ; you start — you calculate — 
you think of consequences ; you know, they have 
told you I am dying, have they not? About 
that there is no mystery. I have not long to 
live. For this I have left the quiet shelter of 
that living tomb, where buried from the world, 
I have been dead to existence." 
" Are you a nun?" 

I was always blunt when strongly excited. 
" No, I have but found a home, a temporary 
grave in their midst; but it is not of my miser- 
able, sinful self T want to talk. Mathildej give 
me the packet in my desk." 



^ 
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Mathilde, automaton like, rose, and took from 
a little writing stand in another corner of the 
room, a packet sealed and endorsed. Silently 
she placed it in the hands of her mistress ; but 
with a look that seemed to expostulate. 

" I know, I know, Mathilde, what you mean, 
but the time is come wlien the vow ceases to be 
binding; thus far," she added, breaking the seals, 
and taking out one of the two packets endorsed, 
"and thus far, only — you may put back the 
other." 

Yet her fingers seemed to grasp it almost 
convulsively. 

" You had better put it from you, miladi." 

" Yes, Mathilde, yes, I know ; Mabel, will you 
take it — take it — keep it — restore it when I am 
gone." 

I took the package, I knew instinctively its 
contents, for at the same moment her fingers un- 
closed the coverings of just such another, and 
revealed the vivid, staring, chubby features of 
two children. 

That they had been the portraits of Grace and 

VOL. II. 
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her little brother, there was no shadow of a 
doubt; but it would have been impossible to re- 
cognise a likeness between the round dimpled 
face of the fat little baby girl, and the slender, 
elegant, classical features of the Grace just 
bursting into womanhood. 

She held it in her hand, gazed long and si- 
lently into the widely-open eyes of the two little 
cherubs ; kissed the glass that covered the ivory, 
and left a tear on the richly chased setting about 
them. 

Mathilde was gaining a side view of the pic- 
ture, her cold grey eyes had in them an expres- 
sion far enough from love. I had instinctively 
shrunk from that marble woman; her very 
presence seemed to chill the atmosphere, now I 
almost hated her; I saw in her the keystone to 
the bridge of sighs, over which so many wretched 
victims had been made to walk. No heart so 
cold but it has one drop of warm human love in 
its depths. Mathilde's one drop had congealed 
around the single idol of her worship, her mis- 
tress, and, like a true, genuine Catholic, even 
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that love was second to her obedience to the 
Church. 

How much or how little share this graven 
statue had had in the drama of the lives in 
whose history she had borne so all-important 
though perhaps silent a part, was not for me to 
guess; but that she had been the agent of evil I 
never thenceforth doubted. No other woman's 
heart could have looked as she looked at those 
baby children and the mother's tear. Hers had 
been sunk in a petrifying well. 

Probably she may have caught the expression 
of my face, and most probably it told her no 
flattering tale, for she glided quietly back to her 
seat, and her eye became expressionless as before. 

" Many many years have passed since I looked 
on these," said Agnes ; " I had thought never to 
indulge myself again; it is weak, rebellious, 
wrong, perhaps, but now that I know that my 
child, my little Agnes is living, I could not, oh, 
no, I could not resist ; besides, there is much at 
stake! oh, this world, these worldly cares; I 
know not how to bear them." 

2 
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It seemed marvellous to me to hear no allusion 
to her husband, direct or indirect; that the 
packet I held in my hand contained his portrait 
I felt sure. I felt sorely tempted to test her 
feelings, so coldly determinate seemed her reso- 
lution to avoid the point. Only once, when she 
had nervously grasped it before yielding it to 
me had any trace of emotion connected with him 
been manifest. 

I was curious to know how much of the real 
facts she knew, for although she appeared perfectly 
familiar with the early life of Grace, her home 
in our midst and all that, it was possible the 
later portions of her history and movements, the 
fact of her near neighbourhood, and residence 
under her father's roof might be unknown. I 
had, however, no inclination to confide anything 
more to that keen-eyed and keen-eared Jesuit 
woman, and, therefore, for a time I was resolved 
to play the inquisitor only. 

" I cannot understand," I said, " in what way 
you are connected with my uncle Leonard and 
my cousin's family." 
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" It is a long tale, my dear young friend ; I 
am not strong enough to tell it at length, but 
you shall hear enough to make that point clear. 
Mathilde, give me my drops." 

"Do not speak to irritate your cough," I replied, 
'^ I won't have my curiosity satisfied at such ex- 
pence." 

There was no mistaking the hectic flush, the 
brilliant eye, the rapid breathing. I had had 
little experience of more than the outward and 
visible signs of the early stages of that mortal 
enemy's approach — the curse of our clime and 
country. But. there could be no mistaking that 
the sickle was whetted and in the reaper's hand, 
prepared to add another shock to death's garner, 

" I wish to speak. You have in a measure 
preserved for me this one treasure of earth ; you 
will aid me once more in my hopes to press the 
child of my love to my heart, cold, dead to every 
other earthly passion. I have longed, looked 
for, lived only for that hour of re-union, since I 
knew her to be living, and you merit confidence. 
In youth. Uncle Leonard, as you call him, 
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and as T too was taught to call him, had loved 
my mother, how, why, or wherefore she had 
married another I never knew, but it was so. 
I had one brother Edward. My father died 
when we were both young children. My brother 
was at that time a midshipman, and abroad. I 
was sent to school; we had been trained as 
Roman Catholics, but not strictly. In the school 
at which I was phiced, the girls, very few of 
them, possessed anything like definite notions of 
religion at all ; the subject seemed confined to 
morning and evening prayers, going to church 
on a Sunday, attacks upon my popish idolatries, 
and ridicule of my daily practices. There was 
no priest permitted to have access to me; I was 
frowned at, coaxed, teazed, sometimes insulted; 
they went so far as to hint that my companion- 
ship was contaminating. I was alone, perfectly 
alone ; one only stood my friend, she was a noble 
high-spirited girl, and she took my part, she 
protected me; she gained my love. At her 
home, I was "then eighteen, and had endured four 
years of such misery, persecution, and wretched- 
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ness, as evea now I shudder to recall ; at her 
house I met hirnJ^ 

She paused an instant. 

*' I was there a humble friend of the nobly 
born and noble hearted girl, who though younger 
than myself, was in character a woman and a 
majestic woman too. Oh how I loved her ! It 
was in the holidays, she was to leave for a 
distant school, I was to return to my wretched 
prison. We must not dwell upon that time. 
Not many months had passed ere the summer 
evenings witnessed another scene than misery. 
The garden at the back of our school led 
down to the river. The carelessness of those 
whose duty it should have been to guard 
the innocent from even the possibility of contact 
with evil, had permitted the growth of falsehood 
deceit, and treachery beneath their very eyes. 
The poison of beads and rosaries, crucifixes, and 
confession had been pilloried and pelted, while 
the whole moral atmosphere of the school was 
secretly stagnating, and breathing pestilence. I 
am bitter, for to that moral contaminatkOi I ascribe 
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the misery oi a life. Mabel, you are young, save, 
preserve any girl that ever may call you mother 
from the pestilential temperature of a school life ; 
remember God gives children to fathers and 
mothers, not to deputy head teachers, not to be 
reared in hot beds of earthy mixture. I know 
I may seem to condemn convents too, but con- 
vents are not worse schools than you have lining 
your streets in your own boasted England, where 
the outside is polished, the seeming^ the appear- 
ing trained into conventional propriety, while 
the inside is left to rot and go to corruption. 
I must go on ; I have said there was a river 
running at the foot of that garden. By that 
river side I listened to the first vows of love, my 
lonely heart first drank in words of passion and 
devotion. I fled — became a wedded wife, wedded 
by all the laws of your land, my land, but not 
blessed by the sanction of the holy church. 
What was that to youthful passion? Mabel, I 
dare not recall the delirium of those days, the 
mad intoxication of those sunny years of bliss. 
Bitter pRUgs had pride to suffer, but what were 
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they? At length solitude, desertion, waning 
love became my portion; in my solitude my 
children were my all. My boy died — my girl 
alone remained. I fell ill — then, then it was — 
Mathilde could best tell how, that the Holy Father 
found me, the erring wandering one, and poured 
balm into my bruised heart. Through him I 
found my way to the neighbourhood of Uncle 
Leonard, and sheltered myself for awhile beneath 
his care; then — then — it matters not how, I 
learned that she who had been my friend, my 
youthful protector, my noble-hearted champion 
loved him — my husband. Then it was that to die 
became a prayer of my heart — God grant my girl 
such a prayer may never find entrance into your 
soul. Father Ambrose read my heart — the rest 
was planned for me; I scarce know how. To 
Edward, my brother, I consigned my little Agnes, 
and once more fled. Father Ambrose undertook 
to relieve the mind of Uncle Leonard, and you 
see he believed him ; but I should say through 
all, one only, Mathilde, knew the truth — and 
Father Ambrose, through lie confessiopt. Ah ! 

5 
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you protestants know nothing of that glorioas 
privilege, with all your cold reasoning, what 
have you for the heart — the weary, sin laden^ 
sorrow burthened heart? Where is the solace of 
the virgin mother's womanly compassion and 
sympathy? My girl had been reported dead, 
I was alone J to separate myself, consecrate myself 
to God became the duty of my life. I sought 
peace, and found — " 

" Miladi, had you not better to rest youiself?" 
interrupted the voice of Mathilde. 

It was not a needless caution; the hectic flush 
had faded and left the face, for the moment, 
deathlike ; exhaustion had supervened on the 
excitement. I rose to throw open the window of 
the little chamber. 

" You will kill her," said Mathilde sharply. 

'' No, she is faint, it will revive her." 

'' What has a child like you to do with such 
things?'* and hastily she closed the window. 

It was no use then to talk of oxygen, but poor 
Mr. Good and his lecturings seemed to rise up 
to memofl|r very practically. Poor Agnes ! there 
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was no mistaking the truth that her troubled life 
drew near its close. 

As she lay there, pale, deathly pale, the eye- 
lids with their long fringes resting on her marble 
cheeks, the vision of Grace, as she first lay in 
her father's arms, rose before me ; no marvel that 
she had startled Edward when she appeared to 
him that night — the night after her rescue from 
the water. Mysteries were, indeed, beginning 
to unravel, but difficulties seemed no nearer an 
end. 

*'You should leave her," said Mathilde, 
harshly. 

I had no inclination to quarrel with the 
abigail, it was clear she might have the power to 
work more misery, at least my half superstitious 
fancy thought so. It was a fact that, while I 
met her eye calmly and coldly, in my heart I 
quailed before her^ I always did before one of 
those soulless masks. I went down at her bid- 
ding ; there was no disguising the fact to myself. 
I entered the little parlour, little even in its most 
extended scale, for upon the patteriL^f nobler 
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and grander mansion houses, it had its folding 
doors, that might diminish its proportions to an 
almost infinitessimal size. It must have been a 
diflScult feat to attempt, by the way, that division 
of scattered or rather crammed upholstery. The 
individual articles had clearly once appertained 
to a room of far loftier and more spacious dimen- 
sions. I question whether that huge horse-hair 
sofa, that extended its length from fireplace to 
fireplace of the two little chambers, could have 
stood in either of them separately. The curtains 
hung like tucked up riding habits, and the great 
loo table looked like an apoplectic man bursting 
in a confined atmosphere. I managed to navi- 
gate a pathway towards the window, to make 
an effort to turn one of those mysterious, screw- 
propelling, wooden sort of blinds (Venetians I 
think) in a line of diagonal correctness, that 
might permit, by an effort of ingenuity, of my 
looking out in a certain dazzling, confused sort 
of manner, through its slits into the dark, solitary 
graveyard, that the square looked like, (there 
was some towering structure, with its back 
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towards it, in one corner that heightened the 
impression) when to my amazement I caught a 
glance of a stranger, seated in the recess of the 
little back room. I had upon me at the time 
just that kind of vague feeling, that half expected 
to see every thing I touched turn into crosses, 
rosaries, and " holy families ;*' nun's hoods, or 
monk's cowls to start up any where and every- 
where; the bare certainty of breathing an at- 
mosphere of Roman Catholicism oppressed me 
with a sort conviction that it was laden with 
^^ Anathema Maranathas," excommunications, 
and all sorts of horrid sounding things of which 
I knew only the dreadful names. Of course this 
stranger must be a priest, and what must I do ? 
I wasn't quite sure that it was permissible to 
treat him simply as a gentleman, and I had no 
experience to guide me as to any more appro- 
priate address; I had ten thousand times rather 
be shut up with a temporal king^ or a protestant 
doctor of philosphy ; in the terrible fear of tread- 
ing on some tender place, offending some prejudice, 
not of fashion, but of deep, mysterious faith. 
Then how ought I to act with regard to poor 
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Agnes? It was very well for Edgar and Marjr 
to talk about letting people die as they had 
lived, but I had some old standing misgivings 
about that in connection with doctrinal error. 
And what could I do, even if I had any gift or 
power in that line, with that quiet, subtle Jesuit 
of a stone woman upstairs to fight against, and 
this mild, pale, and penetrating " Father," to 
look through me and shiver all my little, puny 
weapons to pieces with a word. I saw he could 
and would; it was all settled in the few moments 
of thought that I suppose were accompanied by 
one of those absent starings that only the spirit 
of charity, perhaps, can discern as not the off- 
spring of conventional rudeness. I was saved 
further mental discussion by the quiet, dignified 
manner of the stranger, who coming towards me 
spoke in clear, distinct, slow, and musically in* 
toned voice. 

" I believe I have pleasure of seeing Miss 
Mabel Owen?" 

I murmured assent. Then holding out his 
hand he added : — 

" I have the pleasure of knowing, very inti- 
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mately, some very near and dear relations of 
yours, Mr. and Mrs. Duplan." 

"Indeed!" 

Then you are not a catholic priest, thought I. 

" Yes," he continued, not in answer, of course, 
to my thoughts, but my exclamation, " but I did 
not hear from them that I should find you here. 
I was, however prepared to see you by the lady 
above." 

I wonder whether he means the Virgin Mary ! 
flashed across me. 

" Is she at all relieved by your presence?" 

That settled it to the contrary. 

" I found when last I conversed with her 
that the delay of your visit caused her much ex- 
citement." 

You are not a physician, I thought. You 
must be the priest, I simply however, mentioned 
her present state. At that moment, as if cross- 
purposes and perplexities were never to cease, 
who should be suddenly ushered into the room but 
Mr. Evans. To increase my amazement, the 
two gentlemen instantly and cordially shook 
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hands with each other, even before Mr. Evans 
had turned to me — to whom it was evident his 
visit was intended. 

After a few moments of choking struggle to 
overcome the sudden flood of memories his pre- 
sence had summoned up, we fell into a quiet 
talk, which by degrees almost insensibly merged 
into a half argumentative discussion between the 
two gentlemen. Mr. Evans had introduced the 
stranger as Dr. Armistead, the priest of the dis- 
trict, Roman Catholic, of course. So my doubts 
were settled about priests walking about in cas- 
socks and cowls. I shouldn't like to have owned 
it, but I had them. The common ground of 
a fondness for archaelogical researches opened a 
way for sundry little dissertations upon pyxes 
and sediliae, and such like mysteries to my little 
protestant ears, as cabalistic as Chinese or Hin- 
dostanee. 

" I often smile," Dr. Armistead observed, " to 
see some of you reverend gentlemen puzzling 
over the very alphabet of episcopal forms of 
worship, and fashions of dress; only the other 
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day, a reverend canon of one of your cathedrals, 
pointed out to me a confessional as he called it, 
which it didn't need a second glance to recog- 
nise as the speculatry for watching the sepulchre 
at Easter." 

" Of course, not recognising the importance of 
the elaborate forms retained by you, their mean- 
ing gradually dies out from amongst us." 

" But, my dear sir, forms surely are not con- 
sidered by you as mere empty nothings." 

*'Not unless they really be so, my dear sir; a 
form may be full, or it may be empty, like a 
nut; if we find one hollow, best throw it away/* 

" That might be all very well if we had no 
authority to rest upon." 

" Ha ! there, my dear sir, we might come to 
drawn swords and a pitched battle." 

" But surely," pursued the doctor, " you must 
in your oflSce, often feel the want of authority to 
decide your disputed questions. Bishops, Arch- 
bishops, Deans, Canons, Curates, Deacons, all at 
loggerheads; you cannot agree about even the 
written rubric of your church." 
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" A melancholy fact, I acknowledge," returned 
Mr. Evans, very good humouredly, " but if we 
decided upon coming to you, we should have to 
choose between Ultramontane and Cismontane, 
possibly." 

" A fair reprisal perhaps," said the doctor, 
laughing, ^* but, nevertheless individually I am 
sure you must as a priest in your office feel the 
lack of ordinances, and appliances for the wants 
of humanity. Ob, Protestantism is a cold, in- 
tellectual system, it may have orthodoxy in its 
head, and purity of language in its mouth, but 
what has it wherewith to minister to the heart 
of man." 

" I grant you," replied Mr. Evans, " we have 
not your powerful aids to work with, I grant 
you that we need many of them; yet you 
must pardon us, that the abuse of those glorious 
ordinances should make us almost blind and in- 
credulous of the advantage of them. The con- 
fessional for my own part I look upon as one of 
the highest privileges the poor burthened heart 
of the sinning or the suffering can possess. I 
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believe there is no man, no real genuine man, 
that has not bad in his beart, open or unacknow- 
ledged, the yearning for confession and absolu- 
tion. We all more or less seek substitutes for 
it, and must continue so to do until in my belief 
the Church has ceased to interfere with ordi- 
nances existing before the church itself." 

" What do you mean?" 

^' 1 mean simply this, that the church, Eoman 
and Protestant alike, has usurped the duties of 
other powers with which she has no business to 
interfere; the authority and prerogatives of 
families^ and the authority and prerogatives of 
the State, or secular power." 

" I do not clearly understand you." 

'* To secure myself from the position of 
attacking your church, I will illustrate my 
meaning by the example the Protestant Church 
is now setting, in establishing, encouraging, 
and perpetuating the interference with do- 
mestic authority and unity, by the educa- 
tional mania now prevailing to such an over- 
whelming extent, beginning with the child 
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instead of a parent, upsetting family law, and 
setting children above their parents, making 
them in fact teachers ; it is, in my opinion, up- 
setting all the divine arrangements, which set a 
man over his own house to be a priest and ruler 
therein ; it is beginning from beneath, and work- 
ing upwards, instead of from above downwards.'* 

Dr. Armistead made no reply, he knit hb 
brows and looked thoughtful. 

" But more," added Mr. Evans, " I do say that 
were this matter set to rights, the confessional 
might be restored and become a glorious boon to 
mankind. Neither wives nor daughters having 
a lawful head in husband and father would or 
could need it; it is the refuge for the destitute 
for men, and the substitute for those heads, when 
not possessed, and only then, for women.^^ 

" I cannot agree with you, sir." 

"No, of course not; but you also see, my 
dear sir, that I do not ignore the truth, the 
value of the possessions you hold in this case at 
least; but more, I admit that Protestantism 
wiped out more truth than error when she made 
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her crusade against forms and ceremonies, instead 
of directing her powers to the revival of the 
spirit that should be indwelling in them, of which 
they were but the clothing, in fact. I have 
heard," continued Mr. Evans, " Protestants talk 
of the Church of England, as the Church of 
Rome with its face washed; for my own part the 
washing seems to me more like the scouring of 
a fine old picture of one of the great masters 
that had got soiled, and has been renovated by 
scrubbing brushes and sand." 

" It is a treat to meet with a man who can 
acknowledge us as fellow christians in these 
times, when the only alliances we ever find 
amongst the squabbling sects of Christendom 
are combinations and unions to anathematize 
us ; men will stand side by side in that fight, 
that would cut each other's throats if they came 
to talk about their own points of discord. You 
remember the inscription said to have been 
written over the gate of Bandor, in Ireland, in 
Cromwell's time : 

'Whoe'er jou are, Turk, Jew, or Atheist, 
AU welcome here, but not a Papist.* " 
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" Yes," replied Mr. Evans, " and I also re- 
member the rejoinder of the Roman Catholic; 

* He who spoke this, has spoken well, 
The same is written o er the gates of Hell.' 

But disputes are not the things by which truth 
is evolved, they are the abuses of discussion. 
Men are as often blinded by the bit of truth 
they hold as ever they are by error, and because 
it is held in a sectarian and uncatholic spirit. 
Little by little controversy has broken down the 
walls of the church. Almost every controversy 
from the beginning has been a mere logomania, 
and I feel convinced unity will never be re-pro- 
duced but by silence; that silence will not come 
until the world is convinced of the inutility of 
disputes." 

" Unfty can never exist,*' returned Dr. Armis- 
tead, " where books are allowed to be published 
in which bishop assails bishop, priest priest, and 
the people write against all." 

'' Uniformity is not unity," said Mr. Evans, 
very quietly ; " there is unity throughout crea- 
tion, uniformity nowhere." 
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" Granted ; and therefore our church has 
wisely used the various gifts of men in its 
services; we have the best of everything dedi- 
cated to the church." 

" True," replied Mr. Evans, " the common 
error of ascetics has been to consider the church 
not a heading up of the first fruits of creation, 
but antagonistic to it ; whereas, it is in truth only 
a contradiction to the evil of the world by taking 
only the good." 

" And yet you accuse us of idolatry, and 
mummery." 

"We might and should differ about idolatry; 
but I am not so illogical as to make idolatry ne- 
cessarily part and parcel of your ritual, any more 
than I may think the Roman Catholic, because 
he finds in his own church a unity and complete- 
ness he finds nowhere else, thinks that where 
there is so much good there can be no evil ; but 
it is the civil power that has done most .towards 
the maintenance of unity in Rome; and you 
must pardon me if I think that sometimes it 
attempts to make rose trees out of oaks, and 
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vice versa^ and a very strange deformity is the 
result oftentimes." 

"But you will concede that discipline pre- 
vents many a man from becoming a Rationalist; 
obedience is at least better than the laxity and 
ignorance you find among Protestant dissenters, 
some of whom scarcely seem to know the dif- 
ference between a confession and an absolution, 
a prayer and a supplication/' 

** Discipline and obedience are essential, I 
know, but the government and authority of the 
church should not be enforced by secular power ; 
but when you spoke just now of mummeries, I 
was going to say that pompous ceremonial merely 
as such per se^ must ever be more or less such ; 
a mass of gold, silk, and velvet onlj/ has no more 
power over our souls in a church than a theatre. 
It depends upon the meaning attached to it." 

" Of course, of course ; but the distinctive 
features of our church is its representative char- 
acter." 

"Exactly; but Protestants are not taught 
the meaning or significancy of ceremonial^ and 
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the effect depends upon their seeing visibly ex- 
pressed a truth, which they know; but, oh! ten- 
fold better be accused of mummery than dethrone 
the church fron its true position, and level it 
into a mere preacher and chronicler ; it has been 
reserved indeed for these later days to see the 
poetry of the church blotted out under the cold, 
heavy intellectual idea of religion which is 
petryfying us all in its grasp more or less." 

" We shall have you amongst us one day, I 
see," said Dr. Armistead, smiling rather com- 
placently. 

" Never, my dear sir, never." 

" I have heard that before, my dear young 
man." 

" Not from one who saw the truth you pos- 
sessed so clearly as I do." 

" Perhaps not. I grant it has usually been 
from amongst our warmest opponents we have 
gained converts, but surely you will not per- 
suade me that seeing a little^ you may not see 
more." 

^^ I believe, sir, I see more, much more than you 
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would easily credit, but I see the accretions of 
error all the more perceptibly, therefore." 

" So you seem to see them in your own 
church." 

^^Ido; but not so much accretions there as 
naked destitution. We are naked, you over- 
abundantly clothed ; you keep on worn-out gar- 
ments, you have not in you the principle of 
adaptation to growing wants." 

^^ Man is man in the nineteenth century as 
much as in the first or fifth." 

" Yes, man is man, but man's intellect has 
progressed, is progressing ; we grow out of some 
clothes and need others, not, I grant to go with- 
out any. We do not give our sisters, our wives, 
or our daughters the books now to read which a 
few centuries ago, nay, years only ago, were 
deemed models of purity." 

" But you give them the Bible." 

" You are right. Bibliodolatry is one of the 
sins of protestantism, I grant you ; yet I cannot 
consent even to the chained copy in the church 
being the all permitted. Protestants might, 
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however, do well to look back to the time when 
it was from necessity the all of the laity." 

At that moment Dr. Armistead was summoned 
to the sick room, and Mr. Evans and I were left 
alone. 

" Of course you know my errand here is to 
you," Mr. Evans said, turning towards me. 

^^ I did not know that, because I heard that 
you had before seen — the lady up stairs." 

'* It is very natural to shrink from her name, 
I do, but perhaps it is not right of us. I have 
sqen him — Mr. De Beau voir to-day." 

"Does he know she is here?" 

" I think not. My errand was of another 
nature. You know it was the wish of Leila to see 
her father?" 

" Yes, and in the season of darkness that fol- 
lowed my knowledge of it, I neglected to fulfil my 
mission, her last command to me." 

" Your illness was not of your own seeking 
but it might even then have been useless. Mr. 
De Beauvoir took Grace from home that very 
morning. She seems distressed now lest yoa 
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fihoulJ have interpreted her absence from your 
side wrongly." 

" Oh no !" 

" He was selfishly reluctant to see her tried, 
and as he has clearly shown me it must be 
a double trial to her strength. Leila is evi- 
dently wasting away. I believe the brain is the 
seat of disease, but I do not think she will rally 
from it. They have not now that spirit of love 
in their midst that they had. Poor Alice is 
greatly changed, greatly subdued, but I think it 
will be a heavy trial to her to see him. Your 
sister Miriam has declared it a sin, and that the 
child ought to die an expiating sacrifice for their 
sins, or something of that kind. 

" How dreadful ! Tell me, Mr. Evans, do 
you think Alice knows who this is — who it is, I 
mean, that is here dying?" 

'* Of course not ; I do not know how much or 
how little she knows. I think the bare fact that 
there was such a being is all.'* 

*' Does she know, think you, that Agnes was 
her school-fellow ?" 
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" No ! was it so ?' 

" I have heard the tale only partially, but I 
believe love for Alice, gratitude to her, formed 
no small share of the motive that led to her rash 
flight." 

"Love! how marvellous the wilfulness of 
humanity is ! Conceive a woman becoming so 
insensible to the laws of God, as to take upon 
herself alone to break the tie He has declared to 
be his own forming." 

" I think possibly the church had something 
to do with it, and the councils of that iron 
^ maiden/ " 

"What the instrument of torture?" 

" Yes, the flesh and blood instrument always by 
her side." 

" You seem to have no great love for the iron 
maid." 

" No ; I form dislikings quickly as likings ; 
but I would as soon sleep upon the great rocking 
stone as cradled by the arms of such a nurse. 
Poor Agnes ! she must have been in a cold region 
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before she could have sought warmth in that 
bosom ; yet she seems fond of her, very/' 

^^ She is the only link to past times, an iron 
one, perhaps, but still a link, and the mysterious 
current of happy memories may have no other 
channel to pass through/' 

'^ One solution certainly ; but I suspect there 
is another. But now, what is to be done; does 
Agnes know Grace is here?' 

" Surely you know that best/' 

" No ; I have only heard part of the tale, 
and was led to fancy you could supply the 
rest." 

" My part in the matter is this : poor Will 
Jervis confided to my keeping the secret of papers 
and jewels. I obtained these, and also from him 
tidings of where she might be found ; he did not 
give me any reason to suppose Mr. De Beauvoir 
was the husband of Agnes, only that he was a 
person interested in the matter ; it was from your 
cousin Edgar, whom I consulted, that I got the 
clue to her marriage, but even he was not sup- 
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plied with proof, and thought her dead ; together 
we set inquiries going; he alone knows the 
secret of relationship to De Beauvoir. I must 
say he behaved a,s well as man could in the 
difficulty, and has aided us to the fullest extent 
in our effi)rts, although so fearfully involved. 
At length she was induced to return in the hope 
I suppose of seeing Grace. I cannot say that 
I should myself have advised it, but these things 
we must deal with as we meet them. She is 
here; she set her mind upon seeing you; she 
gathered much of your character from your 
cousins, and your history. You know of course 
that youi' cousin Edward knew her when he was 
a child, that to him and to her daughter Grace 
the old man called 'Uncle Leonard' left his 
property." 

" No, no, not that ; you are mistaken." 
" No, I am not," he returned, smiling ; " cer- 
tainly it was through the mother, because at the 
time of his death the child was supposed to be 
dead, but still the will was so worded that the 
bequest remains the same; that is, that your 
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cousin Edward becomes his heir on condition of 
marrying that young lady, or in default of that 
arrangement being carried out, he was to select 
another pet of the old gentleman's." 

" This is news indeed." 

" I fancied so; you will feel happier now." 

I looked at him, but he was looking another 
way ; he continued, however, after a moment's 
pause : 

*' We all need strengthening in the path of 
right; this will be strength to you, I know." 

" And now what is there to be done?" I said, 
turning the subject. 

" I hardly know ; we must be guided by cir- 
cumstances. My return will not be immediate. 
Mr De Beavour seems to hesitate; he hinted that 
he wished you could be with Leila and Alice." 

I started ; the suggestion seemed so prepos- 
terous. 

"But Miriam?" 

" My dear Miss Mabel, Mrs. De Beauvoir is 
not the woman to appreciate your sister Miriam's 
piety." 
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I looked to see if there was irony in his coun- 
tenance, but no. My glance perhaps betrayed 
me, for he added quickly : 

" Miriam will have discipline one day you will 
see that will try her ore; she has a deep mine 
of sterling metal in her ; it will be melted by 
and bye." 

^^ But about Alice? I almost wish I might 
be with her; she is a being I love." 

'* Yes ; and she loves you too." 

" I wish to believe it ; but my movements are 
so uncertain. I seem dropped down here as if 
from the clouds ; left to myself I should never 
find my way into regions of civilization again," 
I added, with a melancholy glance at the dreary 
little sepulchral square. 

" I have seen your brother Sweyn too to-day. 
Poor fellow ! he is deplorably obstinate in his 
determination to be miserable; he is working 
very hard too just now; altogether I was dis- 
tressed to see him. His examination comes on 
shortly, so he tells me." 

p 5 
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" Do you think he is in a state to get through 
it?" 

'* I hope so. I only fear his health. I wish he 
lodged alone; those racketting youths with him 
do him no good, physically, mentally, or morally ; 
but I must leave you now, remember me to — 
sister Agnes," — he stammered, smiling. " I am 
like you, after all I cannot unremember Alice as 
Mrs De Beauvoir. Oh, it is a fearful thing 
too," he added, shuddering ; ** what a lesson of 
self-will from beginning to end." 
, He had not long been gone when Dr. Armis- 
tead re-appeared, and took up his hat for de- 
parture. Taking leave, he took my hand, and 
laying his other on my head in the gentlest, 
most paternal of manners, he said : 

" Farewell, my dear young lady ; when we listen 
to such sentiments as we have b§en . hearing to- 
day, we need not despair of one day seeing but 
one fold." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LAST SCENE. 



Days passed. Agnes was sinking rapidly. I 
could hear nothing of the De Beauvoirs, save 
that he bad reached the bedside of his little Leila 
just in time to receive her last sigh. Grace had 
previously been placed under the care of friends 
of his. Mathilde gave me no opportunity to make 
enquiries concerning her. She seldom allowed 
me uninterrupted communion with Mary and 
Jessie; both of whom were constant in their 
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Visits, and in their several modes continual in 
their manifestations of surprise at the degree of 
interest the dying woman evinced towards me. 
I dared not, even to them, disclose the secrets of 
others, and I could plainly see that Edgar alone 
of the family possessed the true key to all the 
mystery by which we seemed surrounded. Mat- 
hilde had softened somewhat in her manner to- 
wards me individually ; she saw I made no efforts 
to usurp the priestly oflSce, that I made no cru- 
sade against rosaries and crosses, and therefore 
she was somewhat humanized in her tones and 
treatment of me personally; but towards him, 
De Beauvoir, her hatred seemed rancorous, 
deadly, bitter, and, in a measure, she seemed to 
regard me as a link between them. It was clear 
she had determined they should never meet, and 
to a certain degree, therefore, she kept up a sort 
of surveillance over me that was none the less 
irksome that it was unavowed. 

Agnes was conscious of it, and for a time ap- 
parently submitted to her will, but as her 
strength faded, her longing to see Grace inten- 
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sified. Breathlessly she besought of me to obtain 
for her the long looked-for interview, and I felt 
resolved to do my best to outwit the iron 
maiden, who seemed only a degree less deter- 
mined upon keeping them apart. 

It was noon on the day after that upon which 
Sweyn's final examination was to take place. 
Agnes was sleeping, and my thoughts were 
dwelling upon him and the probable issue of his 
trial. I suddenly resolved to go to him and if 
possible, with his help, gain a knowledge of 
Grace's whereabouts. 

" Mathilde," I said, " I am going out." 

*' Very well. Miss Owen; miladi is sleeping, 
I will be happy to accompany you. Mrs. An- 
derson will be at hand should she awake.'* 

" Thank you, but you must not leave her; I 
can go alone." 

She made no reply, but when the coach which 
the landlady had summoned, came to the door, 
she made her appearance ready equipped, and 
deliberately seated herself on the opposite seat. 
It was too impertinent. 
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I gave the orders to the coachman, and leant 
back, determined by my silence to express my 
anger at the liberty. She took a small book 
from her pocket and began to read. This passed 
endurance. 

" By what right," I said, " have you installed 
yourself my keeper ?" 

" I am sorry to offend Miss Owen; but I only 
do my duty." 

I made no replj, but annoyed myself with the 
anticipation of the whole host of explanations 
with Sweyn that her presence might involve. 
I felt provoked, for we had a long distance to 
drive, and my absence I felt must be limited 
with her as my companion. When we stopped, 
I had nearly ordered the coachman to return 
with her, but there was that in her face which 
shewed me that it would be like attempting to 
work iron with waxen tools. I left her and 
went up by myself to the room shewn me by the 
lodging-house keeper, as belonging to my brother. 
The breakfast cloth was laid evidently for two 
persons^ who ])ad not yet made their appearance. 
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I took a seat and cast a glance around this 
specimen of the den of that peculiar specimen of 
humanity, a medical student. On the little 
cheffioneer and mantel piece were indiscrimi:- 
nately ranged, hookahs, meerschaums, tobacco 
boxes, cigar cases, tobacco stoppers, short clays, 
a human skull or two, waxen models of dislo- 
cated joints, and diseased specimens of morbid 
anatomy in general; smoking caps and fancy 
slippers, lay scattered in elegant confusion about 
the chairs, while the wrecks of a little Venetian 
blind, and a broken pane or two of glass beyond 
bore testimony to some recent engagements of 
somewhat warlike nature having taken place. I 
had scarcely time to look round me, when the 
door burst open^ and in the most easy of all 
morning costumes, Master Sweyn made his ap- 
pearance. 

" Good God ! Mabel, you here? What a place 
for you." 

" Rather a peculiar place, certainly, for any 
one to be breakfasting in,!' I added, laughing, 
and pointing to the broken windows. 
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" Oh, hang that old woman ; why could she 
not have got them mended? That was Goff, 
last night; we had a few fellows here, and were 
a little hilarious in commemoration of our 
triumph, and he must needs put both his feet 
through tb<^ windows, blinds and all, because one 
of them called out when he came in, * ecce homo 
Bacchi plenus* ; wasn't it good though, especially 
coming from that little ninny hammer, Trow- 
bridge; he lodges with me, you know." 

" Upon my word, Sweyn dear, I don't know 
it, nor him, and I am quite sure you would not 
care that I should just now, and those cups look 
ominously from the table there, as though I might 
be likely to get an unexpected introduction if I 
stayed long, so we must quickly despatch our 
business together, and I must begone." 

" Why, yes," he added, rather gravely, "I am 
not very proud of my room now I see you in it." 

" Complimentary." 

" No, no, Mab." 

And he kissed me with so much more than 
his usual warmth and gentleness, that involun- 
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tarily I looked to see what particular feeling 
prompted him. After a few minutes silence, he 
said, quickly lifting his head, and shaking back 
his hair from his brow : 

" I don't want to talk about disagreeables, but 
could you, Mab, do you think you could bring 
yourself to come and live with me?" 

"What here?" 

" No, of course not ; but could you bring 
yourself to come and live alone with me, and 
try to make me a better fellow? God knows 
where I am going to get bread and cheese, but I 
am pretty sure it will be nowhere if I haven't 
somebody about me and with me that loves me 
and will help me to be a better fellow. I'm 
pretty sure 1 could be if I tried." 

"We are orphans, Sweyn; how can it be 
otherwise than right that we should live to- 
gether, and help one another? Miriam is going 
to live with Edith, and Janet has written to 
ask me to go to them, but I would rather, much 
rather, do as you propose; there is nothing now 
to prevent it." 
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"No; I know all about that; but don't let us 
talk about it/' 

We had some further talk about our future 
prospects, and I then begged his help in my 
present difficulties, as far as I could do so 
without entering into details. I thought he 
could if he chose learn the address of Grace. 
He promised to try, and I took my leave of him 
more depressed than I cared to own even to 
myself by the visit; why I could scarcely tell, 
unless that it seemed to set a seal upjn the de- 
struction of all those hopes that almost uncon- 
sciously I must have been cherishing. 

" Drive back as quickly as possible/' I said 
to the coachman. 

I wanted to move fast; and I really felt 
anxious at our both leaving our charge together. 
Mathilde too looked restless. I felt half glad to 
see that she was sufiering; it was evident she 
regretted her perseverance. 

We did not speak until the moment upon 
reaching the little square, when turning towards 
me she laid her hand upon mine, and pointing 
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with the other out of the window, hoarsely whis- 
pered : 

" Look there. God forgive me !" 

The iron gates were thrown open, and before 
the door of the little lodging stood a carriage 
and pair of horses, with servants in the De 
Beauvoir livery. 

*''Tis he; God help us! Holy Maria pray 
for us !" 

She wrung her hands for a moment, and then 
as though gathering her whole strength together 
for the effort, as it were, she fixed herself once 
more into the same hard iron stillness of outline 
that was her usual bearing. 

Together we sprung forward, without pausing 
to consider what might be the scene we should 
intrude upon. Mrs. Anderson met us on the 
stairs, and told us that immediately on our de- 
parture a lady had called alone and on foot, that 
she had persisted in making her way to the 
sick room of our charge; that a few minutes 
since three gentlemen and a young lady had 
arrived in a carriage. Two were in the par- 
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lour, and the young lady and one of the gentle- 
men were now gone up-stairs. 

At the instant a cry reached us. Mathilde 
sprang forward, with a muttered curse on her 
lips ; I followed close on her steps. 

There lay Agnes, encircled by the arm of 
Alice, who in her own queenly mode of nursing 
tenderness was wiping the drops of moisture 
from her brow, and there by the bedside knelt 
De BeauYoir, his face buried in the clothes, and 
his frame heaving with agony. Grace too knelt 
by his side, one hand clasping his, and the other 
closed within the grasp of her dying mother. 

Not a word was spoken. The face of Alice 
revealed that she knew all; that Agnes had con- 
fessed the sacrifice by which she had hoped to 
purchase happiness for the friend of her youth, 
and the harvest of misery and wretchedness that 
had been sown by the deceit, lay spread before 
them in all its fullness. 

Twice did the dying Agnes turn to speak, but 
in vain ; at length we could distinguish — 

" Once more, Edward.'* 
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I felt he was below ; in an instant I had led 
him to the bedside, and she had placed the hand 
of Grace in his, then struggling to reach that of 
De Beauvior, she looked at Alice. Alice knelt 
down, and unclasping the hands that were con- 
vulsively entwined among the clothes, she placed 
one of them within the grasp of the slender, 
wasted fingers of the dying Agnes, who hold- 
ing them together as they met her touch, mur- 
mured : 

"You have forgiven me, both of you." 

There was silence unbroken until Dr. Armi- 
stead, who had throughout the scene been a 
silent looker on, broke the stillness by a whisper 
that the last rites were about to be adminis- 
tered. 

Solemnly Edward led Grace from the room, 
and I followed. Mathilde held forth her hand 
as though to touch the arm of De Beauvoir. 
He shrunk as from a scorpion, and looking 
up pale but tearless, he spoke in full, deep 
tones : 

" You shall not move me.' 
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I waited not to hear more, but followed Ed- 
ward and Grace below. They did not see me; 
she was weeping, and he was comforting her. It 
was no moment to break in upon them, and I 
turned away to meet the clear, penetrating eyes 
of my cousin Edgar fixed upon me. 

" You are a brave girl, Mabd." 

" N'ot so brave as you may think me perhaps. 
I have a coward feeling of relief upon me at this 
moment." 

" That your burthen is removed, Mabel ?' 

" Yes ! the burden of my life ; my need to act 
a lie." 



Years have passed since these events occurred ; 
the death knell was followed, though not speedily, 
by the marriage peal. Walter Evans had asked 
Mary to become his wife, and the sharer of his 
village labours, upon his promotion to the rec- 
tory of Wykehill; shortly afterwards in the 
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chancel of the little church that had witnessed 
Edith's and Janet's marriage vows, where '* w6 
two little *uns" had stood together in sympathetic 
awe and wonder, we stood again together, our 
nameless Grace — now Agnes — the lily bride, and 
I once more the handmaiden. 

They — Edward and Grace — turned in the 
glowing light of the gorgeous altar window to 
breathe a blessing on me, and it seemed to des- 
cend in a flood of glory on my head. 

Uncle Osborne and the gentle-hearted com- 
panion of his life's pilgrimage have gone to their 
rest. 

Sweyn has long been at the top of his pro- 
fession in Weyford; the name of Owen has been 
preserved in all its time hallowed reverence in the 
little town and villages round about. For long I 
lived with him, and assisted him in the sort of 
mixed capacity of housekeeper, bookkeeper, and 
dispensing assistant, until time brought him the 
means of procuring more competent help in 
each department. 
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It was not long before he began to discover 
for himself the good ore that lay in the depths 
of his heart, and once formed, he did not let it 
grow rusty for want of use. We shared together 
the advantages of Walter Evans's counsel and 
friendship in private, but soon learned to regard 
it as our best privilege to have been taught how 
to distinguish between worship and preaching, 
so that in our own appointed place, we could at 
all times oflFer up praises and prayers to " Our 
Father," irrespective of the intellectual head 
dogmas of teaching that the pulpit may send forth. 

John Good had succeeded his father in the 
little Baptist Chapel ; but had shocked the pre- 
judices of some of his hearers so much by his 
latitudinarianism, that it became impossible for 
him to continue at their head. They held meet- 
ings and voted for his resignation ; that is, some 
of them did, but they were out voted by his ad- 
herents, who gained the day^ and retained pos- 
session of the chapel, re-christening it a '' Free 
Church." 
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The " Free Church " proved a little less tyran- 
nical than the "Chapel," but I rather fancy 
the deaconate still drew the reins tighter than it 
suited John's disposition to endure patiently. 

John did me the hononr of seeking my friend- 
ship, which I accorded him ; he has worked out 
into a very thoughtful, earnest, enquiring man : 
later he paid me a still higher compliment, which 
I felt some pain in receiving otherwise than he 
would have wished. I had already proved to 
myself, under a stronger trial, that the question. 
To Love or to be Loved was not a problem that 
could ever be solved but by the perfect union of 
the two in one; and so I am still Mabel Owen, 
and an Old Maid. 

Of late much of my time has been spent among 
old haunts ! The Pastile Burner has become my 
home, and I have lived to see the fulfilment of 
Cleopatra's dream of friendship more than 
realized. Overall that transpired upon that death- 
bed unravelment of mysteries, I draw a veil. Cleo- 
patra is a widow, and I am her dependent com- 
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panion. She has provided for all Will Jar vis's 
children, and given Lettj a pension, while Grace 
preserves amongst the most sacred of her house- 
hold treasures the pilot-coat of the erring but 
martyred Will. 



THE END. 
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